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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Mnternational 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


YOUR OWN BAKERY 
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) PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 








FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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FULTON BAGS FOR SEWING! 
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iz BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


s 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


a 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


SERVICE DIRECT from the 
Beardstown Mills means that 
you receive prompt, personal at- 
tention from top-level manage- 
ment in this organization. No 
“chain-of-command” delays . . . 
your purchases are confirmed 
immediately . . . your shipments 
speeded. 


The flour needs of the com- 
mercial baker receive first con- 
sideration at the Beardstown 
Mills. By specializing, we are 
able to do a better job for the 
baker on quality flours of all 
types. 


Before milling, wheat is sam- 

pled, test-milled and baked in 

our experimental laboratory. 
These rigid inspections 
insure tested quality .. . 
your safeguard for top 
baking performance. 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Quality Flours Since 1875 
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105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
% LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
¥ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
1 SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
te’ we STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear waabQuantins Fon Tat 


AMD GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark ' 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co, ®FFAte 


advise o T this change. 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


Kraft paper supplies are short. So it 
is important for you to get the best 


Stretc h 2 M U TI W, A L [ use from your multiwalls. Here is one 


way to stretch them... 


Paper Bag PROPER CAR LOADING 


Z/ 


PREPARATION IS IMPORTANT 





Cars should be clean, dry, and free from protruding nails 
or other projections. Remove all dirt, dust, rocks and grit 
from floor and walls. Remove loose nails and cover loose 
bolts with cardboard or several thicknesses of car liner. 
(Picture shows how to use straight-edge board to locate 
protruding nails, etc.) 


Cover floor with good grade of car liner and put at least 
three thicknesses on door edges. Line walls, too, if they are 
in bad condition. Use asphalt-laminated paper to seal door 
cracks against dirt, rain, snow and cinders. 






































FOLLOW THESE LOADING RULES: 
The car should be loaded so that the filled bags will not 
come in contact with side doors. 


a. Use a good grade of dunnage in the doorway or steel 
strapping covered with corrugated board. 


b. Follow proper loading patterns. (See illustrations.) 














c. Use retaining strips of special Scotch tape applied across 
the load, or steel retaining straps covered by one thickness 
of corrugated board. 


Bags should be loaded tightly, solidly and flat, to minimize 
shifting in transit. 














Balance the load so there will not be more weight on one 
end or side than on the other end or side. 


There are, in general, three different methods of loading— 
crosswise, brickwall and lengthwise. The crosswise method 
is generally considered to be the most acceptable. 


Loading in car doorways should be done in such a manner 
that this part of the load acts as a keystone between the 
loads in the ends of the car. (See illustration.) 









































Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illustrated copy of Bemis 
Multiwall Packaging Guide. It deals with Storage, Filling 
and Closing, Handling, Palletizing and other important 
subjects. 


a Niied ikiint Viiie Rites... ¥ yo au'tpeal St. Louis 2, Missouri 
of the multiwalls you need. Cotton bags are available...and | 
Bemis is the leading cotton bag source. 
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What's in a Name... 


What makes a brand-name famous? Only quality .. . the faith- 
ful kind of quality that the customer can rely on, quality that 
never varies. That’s why the nnme—KELLY’S FAMOUS—for 


this flour prized by hundreds of discriminating bakers. You'll 
like it, too. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MIELLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Now’s the time to remind 
mothers that good baker's 
bread is important at lunch- 
time and for after-school 
snacks. This headline and the 
illustrations of the schoolboy 
and sandwich are featured in 
the BAKERS OF AMERICA 
PROGRAM full-color ad to 
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S MAKE $ 


appear in the September ll 
issue of Look Magazine and 
the September 15 Saturda 

Evening Post Anheuser Nasch 
congratulates the BAKERS 
OF AMERICA PROGRAM on 
its powerful advertising se- 
ries, helping the sale of good 
bakers’ bread everywhere. 












7 me The powerful combination of good 
i wee |) c4 promotion and good bread shows 
up in the baker's cash register. 

y) Use of finest quality, dependable 








ingredients, like Anheuser-Busch 
BUDWEISER Bakers’ Yeast, helps in- 
sure that your bread is good bread 
...and uniform bread, the kind cus- 
tomers expect each time they buy it. 





Bakery Products Department 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC 
3 bs oa 
BD eSi\ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Se dye 
~™ t ~ 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Walter J. Travis became a golfer not for the 
sport of the game, but strictly for his health. 
His doctors had advised him to get out into the 
open and exercise to save himself from the life 
of an invalid. Reluctantly, he became a golf 
player and stubbornly refused to waste his 
time on a single lesson, yet only six months after 
swinging his first club, he won a tournament. 


When he was forty years old, he found him- 
self in England, entered to play in the 1904 
British Amateur . . . prize of the best golfers in 
the world. At that time England and Scotland 
ruled the golf world with an iron hand. But 
Travis shocked all England and the sports 
world when he won the coveted title and became 
the first American golfer in history to win the 
British Amateur Championship! He became one 
of the greatest in the game, for among other 


P 


Oey cabact-balel-bard MT-bar-Vol-\-W8 \/ BUG bh ae ml Oxoy 


oe a a 


Mi 


surprising feats, he won the U.S. Amateur Golf 
Championship—not once but three times! 


Yes, the chance that made Walter Travis 
take up golf also made him a champion! Wise 
bakers, however, don’t rely on chance to turn 
out customer-winning baked goods . . . they 
back up their own skill with quality ingredients. 
That’s why it will pay you in sales and profit 
to use a Commander-Larabee flour in your 
shop. You take no chances on seasonal varia- 
tions in fermentation and mixing time. .. every 
bag gives you the same scientifically controlled 
performance without costly changes in produc- 
tion timing. You can be sure of uniform, high- 
volume loaves every time . . . products that 
will bring old customers back and add new 
buyers every day. Put the Commander-Larabee 
flour of your choice on your flour order—see for 
yourself the difference it can make! 


NNEAPOLIS © 2 0¢ MINNESOTA 
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Milling Industry Asks Senate Hearing 





Flour Purchasing 
by Philippines 
Expected Soon 


VANCOUVER—The Import Con- 
trol Commission in the Philippine 
Islands will soon issue licenses for 
very substantial quantities of flcur, 
according to reports received here. 

The buying will be under the new 
purchasing set-up resulting from a 
Supreme Court decision in Manila. 
The Import Control Commission is 
taking the place of PRATRA in buy- 
ing for government account. 

It was indicated that the licenses 
to be issued by the new body will 
go to many of the old importers, 
thereby insuring some semblance of 
uniformity in contrast to the unsettled 
conditions which have prevailed in 
Manila for months past. 

Cables from Manila also revealed 
that flour supplies in the Philippines 
are now down to about two months’ 
requirements, indicating that new 
buying orders will be placed on this 
side for September shipment. 

Private reports are to the effect 
that PRATRA has disposed of most of 


the old stocks of flour which were 
deteriorating, getting rid of this flour 
at a loss in order to maintain only 
fresh supplies. 

Since there has been no business 
placed here by Philippine buyers for 
almost four months, it is expected 
that new Import Control Commission 
licenses will cover a good proportion 
of this old business. And the orders 
may run to more than a couple of 
million sacks, divided between U.S. 
and Canadian mills, it was reported. 


¥ ¥ 
Explains Restrictions 


PORTLAND —A recent luncheon 
meeting at which the grain, flour 
and shipping trades were present 
heard Maurice Francisco, vice presi- 
dent and director of Wise & Co. of 
Manila, detail the difficulties of try- 
ing to do flour business in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr. Francisco told of government 
restrictions which have prevented 
purchase of flour in this country and 
distribution in the Islands. Wise & 
Co. is agent for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in the Philippines. 

At the same luncheon, friends of 
Carl Schenker presented him with a 
plaque as a token of his long service 
in Portland as manager of Pillsbury’s 
(Globe Mills) division here. Mr. 





DEFENSE AGAINST INACCURACIES 
OF ELLENDER REPORT SOUGHT 





“Shot Through With Incorrect and Misleading State- 
ments,” Millers National Federation Says—Some 
Senators Amenable to Reopening of Hearings 





Schenker has left for New York to 
take over his new work there as 
director of the company’s overseas 
division. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Aug. 28, page 16.) 
———“SREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STALEY ELEVATOR BURNS 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO — Fire re- 
cently destroyed a three story grain 
elevator at the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. plant at nearby Grand River, 
with loss estimated at $50,000. Fire- 
men stopped the blaze three feet from 
another elevator in which 300,000 bu. 
soybeans were stored. The destroyed 
elevator was unused execept for the 
plant’s process laboratory on the first 
floor. Thomas Longbons, plant mans 
age, said another laboratory would be 
set up outdoors until a new one 
could be built. 








British Enter Canadian Flour 
Market for 20,000-30,000 Tons 


TORONTO-—tThe entry of the U. K 
into the Canadian flour market for 
the first time in the current crop 
year gave a boost to the export traGe, 
and although a definite assessment 
of the quantity involved has not yet 
been released it is believed to lie 
somewhere in the region of 20,000 to 


30,000 tons. The British did not take 
up all that was available, and it is 
understood that they limited them- 
selves to a proportion in the region 
of 75%. 

Business started with the closing 
of a small amount of business for the 
last few days of August, but because 





Standard Milling Co. Purchases 


Valley Grain 


KANSAS CITY—Purchase by the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, of 
21 country elevators owned by the 
Valley Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
announced this week by Paul Uhl- 
mann, Sr., chairman of the board of 
the flour milling company. The Valley 
Grain Co. will cease operations in 
the grain business. 

At the same time it was announced 
that R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice presi- 
dent of the Valley Grain Co., has been 
named vice president of the Standard 
Milling Co. and Edward G. O'Dowd, 
secretary-treasurer of the Valley con- 
cern, has been appointed manager of 
the coarse grains department of the 
Standard company. Both men will 
continue their offices in Kansas City. 

R. Hugh Uhlmann has been as- 
sociated with the grain business 
since 1937. He served as treasurer 
of the Uhlmann Grain Co. and after 
wartime service in the army became 
vice president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. in 1944. When the Mid- 
land firm was purchased by the In- 
ternational Milling Co. in 1948, Mr. 
Uhimann joined with his father, Paul 








Co. Elevator Line 


Uhlmann, Sr., in the formatiou of 
the Valley Grain Co. 

Mr. O'Dowd also was associated 
with the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
and became secretary-treasurer of 
the Valley Grain Co. when that firm 
was organized. 

The purchase of the Valley eleva- 
tor line will give the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. country elevator properties 
for the first time. There are 21 coun- 
try stations with total capacity of 
1,750,000 bu. involved in the trans- 
action. Most of the elevators are in 
southwestern Kansas and Oklahoma. 
The Standard Milling Co. has long 
operated in the terminal grain busi- 
ness and has terminal storage of 
7,500,000 bu. in elevators at Buffalo 
and Kansas City, in addition to the 
grain storage capacity of the company 
mills, which amounts to 4,100,000 bu. 
With the new country elevator addi- 
tions, Standard will now have total 
grain capacity of 13,350,000 bu. 

The Standard company operates 
flour mills at Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo and Loudonville, Ohio, 
and has total milling capacity of 
27,500 sacks daily. 


the offers were given consideration by 
the British Ministry of Food until 
Aug. 27 the amount involved was 
necessarily small. 

The officials came back for a re- 
quote on the offers for September 
shipment which had been divided by 
the sellers into two parts. For ship- 
ment after Sept. 12 a few cents had 
been added to the price to cover a 
hike in freight charges effective on 
that date. The British stalled and 
contented themselves with buying up 
to and including Sept. 11 only. Nego- 
tiations are proceeding for the second 
half of September. 

It is understood that the price to 
be paid by the British includes the 
6¢ bu. carrying charge which the ex- 
porting countries seek to add to the 
agreement sale price, despite the pro- 
tests of Britain and other importing 
countries. Official sources have al- 
ready made it clear that there will 
be no question of a refund in respect 
of current business in the event of 
the International Wheat Council's 
ruling being adverse to the exporters’ 
demand. 

Until a definite ruling is given on 
this controversial matter uncertain- 
ty will prevail, and the British, ob- 
servers feel, will be unlikely to make 
a major purchase of flour over a long- 
er period. The issue is not likely to be 
decided, however, until the wheat 
council meets in October to consider 
its executive committee’s report. 

If the current deal is of the size 
indicated in unoffcial reports the U. K. 
authorities have bought approximate- 
ly a month’s supply of the 350,000 
tons flour deal negotiated between the 
British and Canadian governments 
within the terms of the IWA. 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has requested a 
hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in or- 
der to “publicly refute” the charges 
made against the U.S. milling and 
baking industries in the committee’s 
report on the utilization of farm 
crops. 

“Your committee has unjustly ac- 
cused a reputable industry,” Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the MNF, 
said in a letter to Sen, Allen J. El- 
lender (D., La.), chairman of the 
committee, 

“In violation of all the traditions 
of fairness, these accusations were 
made without hearing. The damage 
has been done and to a large extent 
is irreparable. But at least some por- 
tion of the harm could be repaired 
if your committee would afford mem- 
bers of the industry a hearing at 
which they can publicly refute the 
charges and accusations and bring 
the facts to your committee, to the 
U.S. Senate, and to the public. On 
behalf of the industry, we request 
such a hearing.” 

Although the Senate Agriculture 
Committee has not issued any reply 
to the MNF protest, members of the 
committee told The Northwestern 
Miller that they would be willing 
to consider further hearings on the 
subject of operations of the baking 
and milling industries. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
said that he had received a copy 
of the MNF protest and was agree- 
able to a reopening of hearings on 
the subject, but he said that if hear- 
ings were resumed he believed that 
representatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration should be invited to 
testify. 

During the earlier hearings con- 
ducted by Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa), the FDA officials were not 
asked to testify, although the sub- 
committee at that time went into 
the subject of emulsifiers and chem- 
icals in bread and flour. 

The report Mr. Fakler refers to 
has stirred up considerable contro- 
versy since its release less than a 


(Continued on page 73) 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
$1,117,651, equal to $4.42 per share 
of common stock after allowance for 
dividends on preferred stock, were 
reported by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951. 

This compares with earnings equal 
to $1.90 a share on the common re- 
ported for the preceding fiscal year. 

The company made a total divi- 
dend disbursement of $364,763 during 
the year, including $4.50 a share on 
the preferred and $1.20 a share on 
the common. A quarterly dividend 
of 40¢ a share was paid Aug. 1 of 
the current fiscal year. 

Total current assets as of June 
30, 1951, amounted to $28,823,271. 
That figure, plus fixed assets, includ- 
ing property, furniture and fixtures, 
investments and receivables, brought 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$4.42 A SHARE EARNINGS FOR 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


That Rate Compares With $1.90 a Share for the Preceding 
Year; Dividend Disbursements of $364,763 Made, In- 
cluding $4.50 on Preferred and $1.20 on Common 


the grand total assets up to $41,- 
296,250. 

The statement showed a balance 
of $12,059,861 in the surplus account 
as of June 30. That total includes 
$1 million designated as a reserve 
for contingencies. 

Leslie F. Miller, president of the 
firm, stated in the report that “the 
future of any business is hard to 
predict with constantly mounting 
taxes and steadily expanding govern- 
ment controls. Except for these fac- 
tors we regard favorably the over- 
all outlook for this company for the 
coming year.” 

The company operates 10 flour mill- 
ing plants with a combined capacity 
of 47,300 sacks daily. It has a total 
storage capacity of 23 million bushels 
in its terminal and mill elevator 
systems. Other operations include 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1951 


Current Assets— 
Cash in banks and on hand 
Receivables: 
Customers’ drafts and acceptances 
Customers’ notes and accounts 


Due from salesmen, agents and employees 


Miscellaneous 


Less allowance for doubtful accounts 


Advances on grain purchases, etc. 
Inventories: 


Grain, flour and millfeed, 


at market, 


after appropriate 


adjustment in respect of open cash grain trades and 


unfilled flour and feed sales . 
Sundry merchandise and supplies, 
market 
Packages, at 


Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets ....... 
Other Assets— 
Investment (at cos 


Sundry 


lower of cost or market 


lower of ost or 
18,096,897 


482,614 


Memberships (market value $117,741, including clearing association 
stock deposited as margins $42,240), at cost or less 


Property, Plant and Equipment— 
Land 


Rolla 





Furniture and fixtures, at cost, 
Automotive equipment, at cost, 


ip t, less depreciation $9,650,908 
less depreciation $284,023 
less depreciation $393,931 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities— 
Notes payable to banks and brokers 
Current instalments on long-term note 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses . 


Grain drafts outstanding 


Dividend on preferred stock, payable July 


Accrued federal, state and local taxes 


Total current liabilities . 


Long term 34% % note payable maturing Oct 


2,680,000 
200,000 
27,820 


2, 1951 


1963 (exclusive of 


current instalments set forth above) payable $100,000 on Oct 


1, 1952 and semi-annual instalments of $200,000 each on April 


1, 1953, to Oct. 1, 
Stockholders’ Equity— 


1963, inclusive ... 


4%% cumulative preferred capital stock of §100 par 
$105 per share 


share (redeemable at 
dividends). 


Authorized and issued 20,000 shares, 


treasury, 


less 1,382 


500,000 


value per 


plus accrued 


shares in 


outstanding 18,618 shares $ 1,861,800 


Common capital stock of $25 par value per share 


Authorized 400,000 shares; issued 249,000 shares 
234,152 


Surplus (including $1,000,000 designated as Reserv: 


shares in treasury, outstanding 


tingenctes) 


less 14,848 
shares 5,853,800 
for Con 
12,059,861 19, 


$41, 2 


Summary of Income and Surplus Accounts for the Year Ended June 30, 1951 
Income before depreciation and income taxes set forth below $ 3, 


Deduct— 
Depreciation of property, 
Provision for income taxes 


Net income for the year 
Surplus at June 30, 
serve for Contingencies) 


Deduct— 
Cash dividends: 
On preferred stock 
On common stock—$1.20 per share 


Surplus at June 30, 


plant and equipment 


$4.50 per share 


1951 (including $1,000,000 designated as ke 
serve for Contingencies) . ; 


824,807 


980,000 
80,000 


1950 (including $1,000,000 designated as 


$12,069,861 


feed plants at Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, East St. Louis and Jersey- 
ville, Til. 

The Occident Elevator Division al- 
so operates feed plants at Bismarck, 
Minot and Valley City, N.D.; Bill- 
ings, Sidney and Miles City, Mont. 

The annual report to stockholders 
was presented in an attractive four- 
color cover featuring a field of rip- 
ening wheat on the front, and a color 
picture of many of the company’s 
leading products on the back cover. 

Shown elsewhere on this page is 
the company’s balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1951. 
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NEW YORK TRUCK TAX 
LAW EFFECTIVE OCT. 1 


NEW YORK—A New York state 
law, effective Oct. 1, requires that 
each motor vehicle of a maximum 
gross weight of more than nine tons 
must have a permit and plate be- 
fore operating on the public high- 
ways of the state. The law also im- 
poses a truck mileage tax on the 
operations of such vehicles. 

The fee for the permit and plate 
is $5, and the mileage charge varies 
with the weight of the trucks. The 
carrier must file on or before the 20th 
day of each month with the state 
tax commission a tax return for the 
preceding calendar month. Vehicles 
used exclusively within a public ser- 
vice commercial zone, a city or village 
are exempt from the tax. 

Motor vehicles registered in other 
states are required to have a permit 
to operate in New York. Farmers 
using their trucks to haul their own 
farm produce are exempt. 
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BACK IN OPERATION 

KANSAS CITY—The plant of Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., hit badly by the 
Kansas City flood, resumed operation 
Aug. 20. It was one of the first manu- 
facturers of food products to get 
back in operation. About 700 em- 
ployees returned the first day. 





Harold W. McGhee 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT — Harold 
W. McGhee, formerly plant manager 
of the Hanscom Baking Corp., New 
York, has joined the Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. and Brown’s Hungarian 
Corp. as vice president and a director 
of both firms. Beginning as a flour 
mill chemist, Mr. McGhee has held 
research and management positions 
with Michigan Bakeries, Inc., the Na- 
tional Tea Co., and the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 
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Robert E. Sterling, 
Former “Miller” 
Editor, Is Dead 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert Engle 
Sterling, who was chairman of the 
board of the Miller Publishing Co., 
manager of its Kansas City office and 
editor of The Northwestern Miller 
until his retirement in 1949, died Aug. 
29 at St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas 
City, Mo., aged 75. He had been hos- 
pitalized by a hip fracture resulting 
from a fall at his home. 

Mr. Sterling was born at Girard, 
Kansas, July 17, 1876. His parents 
were John Pakenham and Eoline 
(Van Syckle) Sterling. His interest 
in genealogy traced the name Paken- 
ham to a distinguished relative on the 
distaff side, Gen. Sir Edward Michael 
Pakenham, commander of the British 
forces at the battle of New Orleans 
in 1813, and slain in that battle. 

Mr. Sterling’s father was at first 
a carriage builder, who moved from 
Pinckneyville, Ill., to Kansas in 1873, 
taking with him his bride. There he 
became a millwright and milling en- 
gineer. In company with Arthur 
Brantingham, later widely known su- 
perintendent of the National Milling 
Co. at Toledo, he was to invent the 
first round inter-elevator milling reel, 
which in time replaced the huge bolt- 
ing chests previously used for sifting 
flour, and subsequently he was to 
become a manufacturer of milling 
equipment and to build many mills 
throughout the Middle West. His eld- 
est son, Robert, was to become asso- 
ciated with The Northwestern Miller 
through his father’s being an early 
day subscriber and for some time an 
advertiser in its columns. 


Early Newspaper Work 

Robert’s boyhood was spent at 
Sparta, Ill., Winfield, Kansas, and Le 
Mars, Iowa. He attended grade and 
high schools, completing his studies 
at Le Mars High School in 1894. It 
was in Le Mars, too, that he received 
his first training in journalism. He 
became a reporter and subsequently 
local editor of the Le Mars Daily Sen- 
tinel. 

Moving to Kansas City in 1896, Mr. 
Sterling was for a time associated 
with a commercial publication and 
briefly acted as circulation solicitor 
for the Kansas City Times. It was 
then that he made his first connection 
with The Northwestern Miller. He 
wrote to this journal's editor, the 
late William C. Edgar, asking for an 
assignment as the magazine’s Kansas 
City correspondent. 

A few months later The North- 
western Miller opened a Kansas City 
branch office with Mr. Sterling in 
charge. The milling industry in the 
Kansas City area was then in the 
beginning of its spectacular growth, 
and Mr. Sterling’s career as corre- 
spondent, advertising salesman and 
finally editor grew with it. In 1924 
he joined with other members of the 
staff in the purchase of a controlling 
stock interest in the Miller Publishing 
Co. 

Old Dad Fetchit’s Creator 

For several years prior to 1924 Mr. 
Sterling had been associate editor, 
and during that period as well as 
throughout the years down to the 
time of his retirement as editor, he 
provided editorial opinion that earned 
for him a widespread reputation. His 
talent for writing extended to humor 
and in his younger days to fiction 
with a milling flavor. He was the 
creator of the fictional character, Old 
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Robert E. Sterling 


Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, a plain-speaking, honest-think- 
ing, old-fashioned creek miller whose 
homespun philosophies and pungent 


vernacular have seasoned the pages 
of The Northwestern Miller for near- 
ly four decades. 

Mr. Sterling participated in the 
associational affairs of the milling 


industry. For many years he was sec- 
retary of the Kansas City Millers 
Club and the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club. He missed few of the 
conventions of the Millers National 
Federation, and at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization in 1951, which 
he was unable to attend, his faithful- 
ness, usefulness to the industry was 
the occasion of a special greeting. 
His counsel had often been sought by 
federation executives and by milling 
industry leaders. 
Active in Civic Affairs 

Until the period of illness which 
necessitated his retirement, Mr. Ster- 
ling was active in civic affairs. For 
seven years he was a member of the 
Kansas City Zoning Board, and twice 
he was called upon to serve as Cham- 
ber of Commerce agricultural vice 
president. He was a member of other 
business and community organiza- 
tions, and of the Kansas City and 
Mission Hills Country Clubs 

In 1906 Mr. Sterling was married 
to Anna Marie Kirk, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. David B. Kirk, Kansas City. 
She died Aug. 27, 1918. Of their two 
daughters Anita Martha (Mrs. George 
R. Kasson), survives. Ruth Kirk 
Sterling died in 1949. Mr. Sterling is 


also survived by a sister, Mrs. Hal 
Hunt, Laguna Beach, Cal. 
Funeral services were conducted 


Aug. 30 at the Episcopal Cathedral of 
Grace and Holy Trinity, of which Mr. 
Sterling was a member. Burial was 
in Forest Hills Cemetery. 

The list of honorary pallbearers in- 
cluded these names of men in the 
flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries and in trades associated with 
them: Henry H. Allen, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.; George A. Aylsworth, Great 
Western Railroad; James F. Bell, 
General Mills, Inc.; William P. Bo- 
mar, Bewley Mills; Harry A. Bullis, 
General Mills, Inc.; Fred F. Burns, 
Kansas Milling Co.; Ellis D. English, 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; 
Herman Fakler, Millers National 
Federation; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 


Flouring Mills Co.; C. C. Kelly, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co.; A. L. Jacob- 
son, formerly of Arnold Milling Co.; 
William B. Lathrop, Burrus Mills, 
Inc.; William B. Lincoln, Wolcott & 
Lincoln, Inc.; George M. Lowry, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co.; Wayne 
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G. Martin, Jr.. The Northwestern 
Miller; Elmo F. Merrill, Wichita 
Flour Mills Co.; Carroll K. Michener, 
The Northwestern Miller; E. P. 
Mitchell, E. P. Mitchell Co., Inc.; E. 
W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co.; 
H. J. Pattridge, The Northwestern 
Miller; Richard K. Peek, Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc.; Arthur F. G. Raikes, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; F. E. Roth, 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.; Walter 
R. Scott, Kansas City Board of 
Trade; Bryce B. Smith, General Bak- 
ing Co.; Jess B. Smith, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn.; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling [o.; Herman Steen, 
Millers National‘ Federation; Oscar 
Straube, Pay Way: Feed Mills; Frank 
A. Theis, Simond-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co.; Paul Uhlmann, Sr., Standard 
Milling Co.; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and Gordon B. 
Wood, Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

The active pallbearers were John 
W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co.; 
Maurice D. S. Johnson, Staley Milling 
Co.; Martin E. Newell, The North- 
western Miller; Elmer W. Reed, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; Clyde F. Scott, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and Harvey E. 
Yantis, The Northwestern Miller. 
BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NAMED WHEAT BUYER 

KANSAS CITY — A. N. Fugett, 
for several years associated with the 
Internation! Milling Co., was named 
a wheat buyer for the firm and elect- 
ed a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. His board 
of trade membership was on trans- 
fer from E. W. Thomas of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, who recently resigned 
from the Internation] Milling Co. to 
accept a position with the Jack 
Stevens Grain Co. of Hutchinson. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS GRAIN CO. 

HERINGTON, KAN. — George 
Haefner, manager of the Continental 
Grain Co. here for a year, has pur- 
chased the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co. at Delavan, Kansas. Former 
owners were L. L. Everly and his 
son, Larry. 


Valier & Spies 
Names Two New 
Vice Presidents 


ST. LOUIS—Henry H. Cate, presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
A. L. Christman and A. G. Ehern- 
berger as vice presidents of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. division, St. 
Louis. Mr. Christman will be in charge 
of eperations, and Mr. Ehernberger 
will be general sales manager. The 
two appointments were made upon 
the retirement Sept. 1 of L. C. Chase, 
who had been general manager of the 
Valier & Spies division since 1928. 

Practically all of Mr. Christman’s 
business career has been with Flour 
Mills of America. He has held vari- 
ous positions with the different div- 


isions of the company since 1919, 
and has been in charge of production 
at the Valier & Spies division for 
the past ten years. 

Mr. Ehernberger was associated 
with the sales department of the 
company from 1935 td 1944. During 
World War II he served overseas for 
a year with the army air force, and 
then joined the Golden West Grain 
Co. of Schuyler, Neb. He returned 
to the Valier & Spies division as 
sales director in 1947. 




















> 








L. C. CHASE RETIRES—L. C. Chase, retiring vice president of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and general manager of its Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. division, St. Louis, is shown above, center, being congratulated 
by executives of the firm as he steps down after nearly 50 years in the 
industry. From left to right are Elmer W. Reed, executive vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.; A. G. Ehernberger, newly elevated to vice 
president of Valier & Spies; Mr. Chase; Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; and A. L. Christman, also a new vice president of 


Valier & Spies. 


Associates Honor L. C. Chase 


ST. LOUIS—Honoring L. C. Chase 
on his retirement as vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
general manager of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. division, 50 business 
friends attended a dinner at Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Aug. 30. Henry 
H. Cate, president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., was host. Mr. Chase 
completed 23 years with Valier & 
Spies Aug. 31. 

At the dinner, Mr. Cate presented 
Mr. Chase with a handsome desk set 
pen and pencil combination on behalf 
of the directors and officers of Flour 
Mills of America. The 21 department 
heads of Valier & Spies gave Mr. 
Chase a bronze plaque in a fitted 
leather case. 

Harold H. Vogel of the Continental 
Grain Co. and president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, spoke for 
members of that organization in 
praising Mr. Chase’s work with the 
exchange during the years. He served 
as president in 1950. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president 
and secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., also spoke of 





A. L. Christman 


his long friendship with Mr. Chase as 
did W. R. Duerr, vice president and 
executive sales director, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
Mr. Ehernberger and Mr. Christman. 

Besides Mr. Cate and Mr. Duerr, 
other company officials who came 
from out of town for the dinner were 
Elmer W. Reed, executive vice presi- 
dent; W. H. Thompson, vice presi- 
dent; T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president; 
O. J. Spaulding, secretary-treasurer; 
J. J. Hartnett, traffic manager; 
George S. O. Smith, milling superin- 
tendent, and E. W. Biggs, chief en- 
gineer, all of Kansas City, and Carl 
E. Mallon, manager of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills division. 

Among the brokers and salesmen of 
the company from outside St. Louis 
who were present were Harold E. 
Burgess, Chicago; W. F. Fleming, 
Concord, N.C.; Edward Peek, Pitts- 
burgh; Ray F. Schrameyer, Brazil, 
Ind.; N. M. Thompson, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Lee R. Whidby, Birmingham, 
and Harry Zeiden, New York. A son, 
L. R. Chase, Park Ridge, Ill., also 
attended the dinner. 





A. G, Ehernberger 
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N.W. Urgently Needs Dry Weather 





HARVEST DELAY THREATENS 
WHEAT YIELD AND QUALITY 


Crop Observers Note Losses Resulting From Excessive 
Moisture in North Dakota and Minnesota; Ca- 
nadian Harvest Also Delayed 


Suitable harvesting weather is urg- 
ently needed in the U.S. spring wheat 
area to prevent further losses of 
yield and quality, crop observers re- 
port this week. 

Concern over harvesting progress 
and delayed crop maturity because 
of unsatisfactory weather also ex- 
tends into the prairie provinces of 
Canada. 

“There has never been a more 
urgent need for dry weather,” the 
Peavey Elevators crop report states, 
pointing out that scarcely any prog- 
ress was made with harvest opera- 
tions last week. re 

In much of the territory precipita- 
tion ranged from 1 in. upwards to 6 
or 8 in., and the natural result has 
been the beating down of swath, 
lodging of standing grain, flooding of 
fields to a point of floating the har- 
vested grain and a heavy new growth 
of weeds, the report says. 

“Considering the size of the area 
involved, which is all of our territory, 
this is one of the most unsatisfactory 
harvest seasons on record. With rare 
exceptions it can be anticipated that 
the sample quality of all grain as yet 
unthreshed will be sharply reduced,” 
Peavey says. 


Sprout Damage Noted 

The report notes that bread wheat 
and durum wheat, as well as barley 
and even flax, have suffered injury 
from sprouting. “It would be im- 
possible and foolish to try to estimate 
the loss to date, but we know that 
in addition to quality loss there will 
be a significant loss in bushels.” 

Present harvest progress ranges 
from 80-90% threshed in the earliest 
areas of South Dakota to 10-20% 
threshed in the latest parts of North 
Dakota. 

The urgency of good harvesting 
weather was cited also by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co.’s Sept. 1 crop 
report. 

“The extent of further yield re- 
duction and the degree of kernel 
injury is dependent on early Septem- 
ber weather,” the report says. “A 
period gf several days of windy, clear 
weather entirely free of precipitation 
is imperatively needed to put shocked, 
swathed and standing grain in con- 
dition for a renewal of harvesting on 
any scale. A few hours a day of 
reasonably suitable threshing weather 
will not suffice.” 

The railway points out that grain 
threshed or combined up to Aug. 15 
in Minnesota and North Dakota was 
of good color, test weight and pro- 
tein content. Since then, however, 
there has been a steady and gradual- 
ly accelerating decline in all quality 
factors. In Montana, quality losses 
have not been apparent until last 
week. 


Moisture Problem Serious 
The problem of high moisture grain 
in the spring wheat area has every 
appearance at present of being the 
worst ever experienced, Northern 


Pacific says. High 1951 grain produc- 
tion piling on top of an extremely 
heavy carryover from 1950 lay a 
heavy burden on storage and trans- 
portation facilities, it notes. Varia- 
tion in quality further complicates the 
picture. 

“Farmers cannot recall a more 
difficult grain harvest than the one 
now in progress,” the report says. 

The report notes vastly different 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest, 
where the harvest is 95% complete 
in most areas. 

“For the great bulk of the grain 
crop, farmers rarely have experienced 
better harvest weather,” it points out. 
With few exceptions, quality is rated 
good and storing quality is excellent. 

Particular concern for the quality 
of the durum wheat crop has been 
reported by some observes. The 
Amber Milling Division of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn. notes 
that durum in the swath is turning 
chalky, developing fungus and sprout- 
ing. 





“Some points report that durum 
standing in the field is sprouting in 
the head,’ the report 
terioration in quality is almost un- 
believable.” 

Heavy rains over large sections of 
western Canada last week with con- 
tinued cloudy and cool weather aré 
seriously retarding harvesting opera- 
tions and delaying the maturity of 
late crops that still have to escape 
frost for another 10 days. Crop lands 
in many sections of the prairie prov- 
inces are water-logged. 

Despite the weather conditions 
that have existed to date, a large 
crop of good quality grains is still 
in prospect. Western Canada can 
still take off a record crop, but only 
with immediate ideal weather and 
continuing through into the very late 
fall. 

Work on Next Crop 

Meanwhile, preparations were be- 
ing made in the Southwest for the 
1952 crop. In southwestern Kansas, 
the Santa Fe Railway reports, farm- 
ers are planting wheat, and an 
adequate supply of subsoil moisture 
should give the new crop an ex- 
cellent start. Surface moisture is 
needed in the western area, however. 

In Texas very little wheat, except 
in irrigated fields, will be planted 
until general rains are received, al- 
though subsoil moisture generally is 
good, Santa Fe says. Oklahoma also 
is deficient in surface moisture for 
wheat planting. 


says. “De- 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Reports Earnings 
of $4.51 a Share 


CHICAGO—Net profit of Allied 
Mills, Inc., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, amounted to $3,574,- 
568 or $4.51 a share, compared with 
a net of $2,427,071, or $3.06 a share, 
in the preceding year, the company 
announced Aug. 29. 

Net sales for the year amounted to 
$89,536,193, an increase of about $1814 
million from the preceding year. 

H. J. Buist, president of the firm, 
attributed the increase in earnings 
to four factors: an increase in sales 
of more than 25%, favorable purchas- 
ing of commodities an a rising mark- 
et, improved efficiency and increased 
production capacity at the company’s 
plants, and improvement in quality 
and development of new products as 
a result of research. 

Dividends paid to stockholders dur- 
ing the year totaled $2.75 a share. 

Purchase of an alfalfa dehydrating 
plant at Darr, Neb., in June will in- 
crease the company’s dehydrating 
capacity by 70%, Mr. Buist said. 
Modernization of the company’s 
Memphis plant is expected to be com- 
pleted before the end of 1951. 





Chemists Report New Crop Flours | 
‘‘Much the Same as Last Year’s’’ 


KANSAS CITY—In its final report 


on the characteristics of the 1951 
hard winter wheat crop, the South- 
west Cereal Chemists Crop Reporting 
Committee summarized its studies by 
the statement that “aside from ad- 
justing absorption, the 1951 crop will 
handle very much the same as last 
year’s and bakers should be able to 
change over to new flour with the 
very minimum of difficulty.” 

The final report issued by Chairman 
Ralph B. Potts of the committee was 
as follows: 

“In summarizing the 1951 wheat 
crop, we have to take into consider- 
ation the moisture, in the form of 
floods, rain, hail, etc., which had 
more effect on the crop than all the 
other factors combined, such as va- 
riety, yield, test weight, protein and 
ash. In Kansas alone we saw a de- 
cline in the crop estimates from an 
original of 170 million bushels to a 
final of 126 million bushels by the 
time harvest was ended. 

“The crop movement was constant- 
ly retarded by rains, later the floods 
blocked transportation of the wheat 
that had been harvested, with a result 
that at no time in the six years this 
committee has been active, has there 
been such a slow, drawn out, and 
changeable harvest. Information not 
only has been slow, but the grinding 
and including 1951 crop wheat in mill 
blends has likewise been slow, and in 
the majority of cases few mills will 
be grinding all new 1951 crop wheat 
for some months to come. Thus the 
committee’s findings are practically 
all based upon experimentally. milled 


samples, and blends of old and new 
wheat on the commercial mills. 

“In Test Weight we saw the crop 
start out in Texas and Oklahoma with 
test weights well over 60 Ib. bu., aver- 
aging around 62 lb. Then as more 
rains developed, we saw a gradual 
decline in test weight, and the latter 
samples from Enid's territory dropped 
to just even 60 Ib. bu. The decline in 
test weight continued through the 
Wellington, Wichita and Hutchinson 
territory, with ranges from 53.5 Ib. 
bu. to 59.5 for an average of 58 Ib. for 
this area. As harvest continued 
northward, more flood damage was 
encountered and even lower test 
weights showed up for an average of 
approximately 57.0 Ib. for the north- 
ern third of Kansas. Nebraska shows 
average test weights of around 54-56 
Ib. in eastern and central portions 
and 57 to 59 lb. in western third of 
the state. 

“Protein content of this crop has 
likewise showed a gradual decline as 
the harvest moved northward, with a 
possible exception of some areas in 
southwestern Kansas that did not get 
as much rainfall damage as the area 
farther east. Texas and Oklahoma 
wheats ranged from 13 to 14.2% pro- 
tein, for an average of possibly 13.50. 
As the southern edge of Kansas was 
reached protein average dropped to 
12.25 to 12.50 for a drop of at least 
%% over the corresponding area last 
year. As the harvest approached the 
Nebraska line the protein level dipped 
still lower to 11.8-12% in the eastern 
part and 12-12.8 in the central areas, 
with 13-13.5% in the western pan- 


handle. So it looks to the committee 
that the protein average in bakers 
flours this crop will tend to be some- 
what lower than last year, possibly 
%e of 1%, this again will depend upon 
the individual mills, and the avail- 
ability of their wheat supply. 

Ash appears to average very close 
to normal for the whole southwest 
area. A few scattered high ash sam- 
ples have appeared but not in the 
frequency as was seen on the previous 
crop, also we have not seen as large 
a number of low ash samples as last 
year, so the two conditions tend to 
offset one another, in giving the 
southwest an average normal cash 
content. 

“Absorption seems to go hand in 
hand with the amount of weathering 
conditions that the wheat had to en- 
dure. In the southern sections of the 
areas, absorption appears normal, as 
the harvest progressed northward the 
absorption seemed to lower as much 
as 2% below last year, but as the 
northern areas were reached the ab- 
sorption increased slightly to ap- 
proach very nearly what it was on 
last crop. But looking upon the areas 
as a whole, absorption will be from 
1% to 2% less than last crop. 

“Malt requirements appear to be 
greater than last year, although not 
to any large extent. The mills will 
vary in amounts required, but here 
again consumer requirements will be 
filled by the different mills, and no 
difficulty will be experienced in this 
respect. Amylograph, gassing power 
and maltose averages on the new 
flours are slightly lower, therefore re- 
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quiring the addition of slightly more 
malt supplement to reach the desired 
amount by most bakers. 

“Bleaching requirements will be 
moderate to light, new flours respond 
well to both Dyox and chlorine treat- 
ment and they do not require any 
special treatment to get properly ma- 
tured doughs. Benzoyl peroxide will 
be used in moderate amounts to ob- 
tain results required by individual 
customer requirements. 

“Mixing time will be varied some- 
what due to the different wheat va- 
riety selections maintained by differ- 
ent mills, but the average southwest 
flour on this crop will be fairly mod- 
erate in mixing time. Declinations or 
mixing indexes will be possibly a lit- 
tle stronger than flours last crop, as 
they show more tolerance to extend- 
ed mixing this year, not being nearly 
as critical in this respect. 

“Fermentation times will remain 
close to normal for southwest flours 
on this crop. No change is antiicpated 
as the mills gradually work to higher 
percentages of new wheat flour in 
their mill mixes. 

“Loaf Volumes will likewise be nor- 
mal on this crop, while few mills 
have ground any straight new wheats 
as of this date, the percentages they 
are putting in tends to show better 
loaf volume, crumb and texture than 
was being obtained on straight old 
wheat mixes. The nice even break and 
shred on the new flours is quite grati- 
fying to all the collaborators of the 
committee. 

“Milling Yield will possibly be not 
so good as on the heavier test weight 
wheats of last crop. Some lighter test 
weight wheats tend to yield well, 
while others show somewhat adverse- 
ly as the weathering seemed to cause 
some bran damage, and made it hard- 
er to extract a normal yield from 
these wheats. 

“Yeast Food requirements will be 
about normal, as will floor and proof 
times. No great change in either of 
these functions are anticipated. 

“The new crop could be summar- 
ized briefly and not take too much 
free license by saying aside from 
adjusting absorption the 1951 crop 
will handle very much the same as 
last year’s, and bakers should be able 
to change over to new flour with the 
very minimum of difficulty.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe— 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
113,160 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office bought 83,- 
100 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Sept. 3. Purchases were made 
Aug. 28 and 29. On Sept. 4 an addi- 
tional 30,000 sacks were purchased. 

Part of the flour bought on the first 
day was packed in 50-lb. cotton bags 
for domestic use. Awards were: Acme 
Flour Milling Co., 800 sacks f.o.b. 
Yukon, Fla., at $5.92, 800 sacks for 
Pensacola, Fla., at $5.69; Capitol Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, 1,200 sacks for 
Torrence, Cal., at $5.37; General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 1,400 sacks 
for Philadelphia, at $5.51, 1,200 sacks 
for Great Lakes, Ill, at $5.19, and 
4,000 sacks for Norfolk, Va., at $5.58. 

The remainder of that day’s pur- 
chases was packed in insect repellent, 
50-lb. overslip. Those awards were: 
General Mills, Inc., 1,200 sacks for 
Newport, R.I., at $5.94, 14,800 sacks 
for Norfolk, Va., at $5.97, 800 sacks 
for Philadelphia at $5.88, 1,800 sacks 
for Bayonne, N.J., at $5.88, 1,200 
sacks for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.88; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 3,600 
sacks for National City, Cal., at $5.86, 
15,000 sacks for Oakland, Cal., at 
$5.81, 800 sacks for Torrence, Cal., at 
$5.81; Commander-Larabee Milling 
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Co., 800 sacks for Yukon, Fla., at 
$6.37. 

An additional 32,900 sacks of flour, 
divided between hard and soft wheat 
types, were purchased Aug. 29. Hard 
wheat, enriched, in export pack, made 
up 30,000 sacks of the amount. 
Awards were: Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, 9,500 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., at $5.59; Security 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, 8,000 
sacks for Atlanta, at $6.14; General 
Mills, Inc. (Sperry Division), San 
Francisco, 12,500 sacks for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $5.85. 

The Capitol Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, was awarded 1,000 sacks of 
soft wheat flour, packed in 50-Ib. cot- 
tons, for National City, Cal., at $5.29. 
The remainder of the day’s awards, 
1,900 sacks, of soft wheat flour in ex- 
port pack, went to General Mills, Inc. 
(Sperry Division), with 900 sacks for 
Oakland, Cal., at $6.04, and 1,000 
sacks for National City at $6.10. 

The 30,000 sacks bought Sept. 4 
were hard wheat flour. Awards went 
to: Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
8,000 sacks, f.o.b. Kansas City, for 
beyond, at $4.85; Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, 22,000 sacks for 
Kansas City for beyond, at $4.82. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOREN W. JOHNSON 
IN EXECUTIVE POST 
WITH CONTINENTAL 


KANSAS CITY—Loren W. Johnson 
has resigned as vice president and 
manager of the Kansas Grain Co., a 
subsidiary of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., to become associated 


Loren W. Johnson 


with the Continental Grain Co. in an 
executive capacity. Mr. Johnson took 
over his duties with Continental on 
Sept. 1. He will be connected with 
the Kansas City office of Continen- 
tal for several months and later will 
be assigned to another division of the 
company. 

Mr. Johnson has been associated 
with the grain trade for more than 
15 years, joining Cargill, Inc., in 
July, 1935, after graduating that year 
from the School of Business Admin- 
istration of the University of Minne- 
sota. He spent four years in the Min- 
neapolis office of Cargill and eight 
years in Kansas City, ;the last four as 
Cargill branch manager here. He 
started with Flour Mills of America 
in September, 1947. 

Mr. Johnson has been active in 
both the domestic and export grain 
business. He is at present serving his 
third term as a director of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 
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Price Controls on Some Fruit Cakes Removed 


WASHINGTON—The Office of Price Stabilization has temporarily ex- 
empted “holiday fruit cake” from price control pending issuance of a specific 
price regulation covering bakery products. Exempted cake must contain at 
least 50% fruit and nuts and be expressly prepared for sale during the 


Thanksgiving and Christmas season. 
& 


Freight Absorption Proposal Studied 


WASHINGTON—An amendment to Office of Price S*abilization regula- 
tions that would remove the current freight rate absorption requirement for 
the feed, milling and grain industries is now being studied. It was indicated 
that the proposal appears satisfactory to the industries involved. 





Slower Rate of Wheat Exports 
Modifies Forecast of Trend 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwest: rn Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—After publication 
of a round-up report in The North- 
western Miller (Aug. 28, 1951, page 9) 
on the wheat export outlook and its 
possible effect on wheat prices after 
Jan. 1, 1952, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced that its July 
export program had slipped by ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons from the 
planned movement of 1.06 million 
tons. (See story on page 22.) 

This change of itself requires some 
modification of the wheat and flour 
export outlook for the period July 1- 
Dec. 31, 1951, as forecast in the re- 
port referred to above. 

However, this week USDA officials 
said the U.S. would be able to move 
at least 225 million bushels of wheat 
and flour in this half of the crop year 
and there was a limited prospect that 
exports could attain a 250 million 
bushel level. Even at the lower esti- 
mate it can be seen that unless there 


is a substantial into-loan movement 
for wheat by Jan. 31, 1952, there 
should be a liberal supply of free 
wheat in the domestic market start- 
ing about that time. 

An export movement of 225 million 
bushels by Dec. 31, 1951, would re- 
quire exports of only an additional 
125 million bushels to meet the fore- 
cast annual movement of 350 million. 
Approximately 30 million bushels of 
this quantity will probably be for 
Indian account under the loan aid 
program. On the basis of July-Decem- 
ber, 1951, exports would leave the 
U.S. an unfilled International Wheat 
Agreement export quota of 60 million 
bushels for the January-July, 1952, 
balance of the IWA crop year. 

If Canada can line up its interior 
transportation facilities it is expected 
the U.S. will not only face severe 
competition with Canada for the bal- 
ance of its IWA quota but also will 
face tough sledding in non-subsidy 
markets with Class 2 priced Canadian 
wheat as a competitor. 





Eastern and Western Europe Fail 
to Agree on Full Scale Grain Talks 


LONDON—After a nine-day meet- 


ing at Geneva, Switzerland, grain 
trade experts from eastern and west- 
ern Europe failed to come to terms 
for the holding of a full scale inter- 
European grain conference in the 
fall. 

Meeting under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, the delegates examined 
proposals for a full scale resumption 
of east-west trade in grain. Russia 
has offered to make available to 
western Europe a total of 1.5 million 
to 2 million tons of coarse grains 
while suggestions had been made that 
wheat would also be thrown into the 
pool. 

Despite the failure to agree on a 
full scale conference, Gunnar Myr- 
dal, the commission’s secretary, re- 
vealed that the preliminary meeting 
had led to some modest but concrete 
results, including the start of bilateral 
trade talks between Communist coun- 
tries and the major trading countries 
of western Europe. 

These talks are continuing in vari- 
ous European capitals, and some deals 
are expected to result. The British 
are currently negotiating an inde- 
pendent agreement with the Russians 
for one million tons of coarse grains 
for delivery during the next 12 
months. This will follow the lines of 
previous Anglo-Soviet coarse grain 
deals. 

Mr. Myrdal indicated that he pro- 


posed to call a full scale conference 
as soon as prospects appeared more 
favorable. 

Listed among the countries taking 
part in the negotiations were Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslavakia, “ Denmark, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Sweden, the Soviet 
Union and the U. K. The U.S., Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey were represented 
by observers. 


DEATHS 


Carl W. Steinhauer, Sr., father of 
Carl W. Steinhauer, Jr., director of 
sales, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., died Aug. 28 at the age 
of 73. 








Thomas F. J. Carney, assistant 
traffic manager, overseas division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, was 
killed in an automobile accident Aug. 
19. He was 43 years old. 


John F. Mitchell, retired Dallas 
flour and feed salesman, died Aug. 27 
at the age of 74. For many years 
he was a salesman for the Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, and later he op- 
erated a feed store at Lisbon, Texas. 
He retired eight years ago. 
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BUYERS OF FLOUR KEEP UP 
ACTIVE PACE OF BOOKINGS 


National Chain Purchases 1.5 Million Sacks of Hard Win- 
ters; Spring Wheat Mills Report General 
Coverage; Output Off 


Flour sales continued at an active 
pace most of last week, with the 
heaviest volume booked toward the 
end of the week. A national chain 
purchased 1.5 million sacks or more 
of hard winter wheat flour, and a 
large number of independent bakers 
and jobbers bought additional spring 
wheat flour following a mid-week 
price dip. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
185% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 332% the previous week. Spring 
wheat mills sold an average of 194% 
of capacity, compared with 231% 
the preceding week. 

Earlier in the week scattered 
amounts of flour for shipment be- 
fore Sept. 15 were bought because 
of the 10¢ sack prompt shipment dis- 
count. This was discontinued at the 
end of the week. 

Shipping directions continued rath- 
er slow, and U.S. flour production 
averaged only 81% of capacity last 
week, compared with 87% the pre- 
vious week and 99% a year ago. Out- 
put was greater at Minneapolis but 
down for the Northwest as a whole, 
as well as in all other major mill- 
ing centers. (See tables on page 15.) 

There was little export news from 
U.S. mills, although orders from the 
U. K. and some British territories 
have started Canadian mills toward 
greater activity. U.S. mills sold a 
few odd lots to Norway and Jamaica. 
The U.S. Quartermaster bought 83,- 
100 sacks of export and domestic 
flour last week. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A national bakery 
group late last week purchased 1.5 
to 1.75 million sacks of flour late 
last week, boosting rather slow south- 
western flour business out of medi- 
ocrity. Sales in the area averaged 
185% of capacity, compared with 
332% the. previous week and 29% a 
year ago. 

The bakery flour business lacked 
the continual punch of the preceding 
week, but last week was not without 
its active periods. On Aug. 29 there 
was a fair volume of sales to the 
independent bakery trade. None of 
the trades were of any great size, 
averaging 2,000 to 3,000 sacks each. 
A few moderate orders were placed 
by the chain trade as well. In the 
early part of the week, the market 
was dead with no significant sales 
reported. 

By Aug. 31 inquiry, particularly 
from one or two large chain groups, 
reached a high pitch. Wheat costs 
declined to near the lows of the sea- 
son, and millfeed prices turned to 
the higher side, permitting a reduc- 
tion of flour prices. Finally a na- 
tional chain purchased its flour re- 
quirements for the current 120-day 
period. It had covered its Septem- 
ber needs only a few days before, 
but extended flour buying through 
December in the latest move. Other 
buying was in fair quantity on that 


Family flour business continued 
on the slow side. Export sales were 
few and far between. Norway bought 
a few odd lots for late fall ship- 
ment out of Gulf and Jamaica was 


in the market for 1% ash flour over 
the Labor Day week end. The Army 
Quartermaster acquired additional 
round lots of flour during the week, 
but quantities were not great. 

Quotations Sept. 1, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.65, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.40@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.50, first clears 
$4.65 @ 4.95, second clears $455 @4.60, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.05@ 
4.45; soft wheat short patent $6.95 
@7.40, straight $5.40@5.50, cake flour 
$6.10 @6.55. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week. Prices were about 10¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

Oklahoma City: 
82% and averaged 43%, compared 
with 91% a week earlier and 35% 
one year ago. Bookings were divided 
75% to bakers and 25% to family 
buyers. Operations averaged 75%, as 
compared with 77% the previous 
week and 78% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Sept. 1: family short patent $6.30@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.05@7.15; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.85 
@6, standard patent $5.70@5.85, 
straight grade $5.65@5.80; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand fell off last week 
from the high level of the week be- 
fore. Sales amounted to around 75% 
of capacity, mostly bakers flour. Run- 
ning time continued at three to four 
days. Prices were about unchanged. 
Quotations Aug. 31: extra high patent 
family flour $7@7.20, high patent 
$6.70@6.90; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.90@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched $5@5.20, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 64%, com- 


Sales ranged to 


pared with 234% the preceding week 
and 56% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from slow to heavy. 
Prices Aug. 31 were 5@10¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 


Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
the Hutchinson area was slack early 
last week, then took a spurt with the 
approach of the Labor Day week- 
end, Entrance of a large chain buyer 
who covered until Jan. 1 influenced 
many small buyers who also placed 
orders. Many felt the spring wheat 
pressure was at its peak and the 
market lower than it can be expect- 
ed to go again this year. Prices of 
flour weakened early in the week, 
but with the placing of orders came 
back to close 10¢ lower. Shipping 
directions fell off to 65% of capacity, 
and the prospects for the coming 
short week were about the same. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.20@6.30; bakers patent 
$5.40@5.45, standard $5.25@5.30. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: An active period of 
flour sales toward the end of last 
week brought the week’s volume to 
194% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 231% the previous week and 
296% of six-day capacity a year ago. 

Inquiry for flour was good through- 
out the period, and when a midweek 
wheat price recession coupled with a 
new advance in millfeed values per- 
mitted lower flour quotations, sub- 
stantial bookings were made. Buying 
was general throughout the regular 
spring wheat flour trade, including 
jobbers and larger independent bak- 
ers throughout the U.S. Some orders 
ranged up to 10,000 or 20,000 sacks, 
and carlot buying also was substan- 
tial. 

Some of the business probably was 
stimulated by the 10¢ sack discount 
offered on flour to be shipped by mid- 
September as some accounts had not 
filled their needs for that period. 
However, this special discount was 
dropped at the end of the week. 

Flour sales managers are still look- 
ing for additional start-of-the-season 
business as some of the larger users 
of spring wheat flour have not com- 
pletely covered their needs for the 
next three months, even though much 
of the recent buying has been for that 
period and even beyond. Unfilled or- 
der balances are said to be quite sat- 


(Continued on page 69) 





Durum Wheat Quality Loss Hikes 
Prices; Buying Interest Light 


Disappointing reports on the quali- 
ty of new durum wheat being har- 
vested in the Northwest highlighted 
trade news this week, but only mod- 
erate semolina buying interest was 
being shown by manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products. 

Buyers, most of whom hold con- 
tracts for supplies to last them for 
some time yet, generally refrained 
from buying in spite of the adverse 
crop news. Only scattered sales to 
manufacturers in need of immediate 
supplies were reported. 

Durum wheat prices were strong 
at Minneapolis, with the premium 
for fancy milling quality wheat jump- 
ing from 12¢ over the September fu- 
ture a week ago to 19¢ over Sept. 4. 
At the same time, standard semolina 
quotations advanced to $6.10@6.15 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis Sept. 4. 

According to the report of one 
milling company, deterioration in 
durum quality is “almost unbeliev- 


} 


able.” Trade reports say that rains 
have turned durum in the swath 
chalky and caused sprouting and 
fungus development. 

Semolina production averaged 90% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 94% the previous week 
and 115% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 1, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 2.51% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2 2 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 


Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
N pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 26-31 169,500 152,865 90 
Previous week. 11 186,500 *176,201 94 
Year ago - 12 213,000 244,298 115 
Crop year 
production 
1,477,903 

1,85 


§2,850 


July 1-Aug. 31, 1961 
July 1-Sept. 1, 1950 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
RECOVER FROM DIP 


Bran, Standard Midds. Below Week- 
Ago Levels* But Above 
Low Point 


Millfeed values turned up from the 
low point of last week, although quo- 
tations Sept. 4 were below those of a 
week ago on bran and standard 
middlings. Red dog was unchanged 
and bran was off $1.50 at Minneapo- 
lis in the period. Heavier offal, mean- 
while, was nominally higher at Chi- 
cago. Slower production and good 
nearby millfeed demand combined to 
keep the market relatively steady. 

Formula feed demand has declined 
somewhat in the Northwest, although 
fair production schedules are being 
maintained by most manufacturers. 

Only slight interest in booking 
September supplies has been shown 
by dealers, and sales for prompt 
shipment have tapered off. The de- 
cline is regarded as a seasonal de- 
velopment, somewhat later than the 
usual late summer decline. August 
business, most manufacturers agree, 
will show a good increase over last 
August when volume figures are add- 
ed up. 

Current demand continues to center 
on all types of poultry feed, includ- 
ing chick, grower and egg mashes, 
with sales of the latter stimulated 
by strong egg prices. Turkey feed 
sales, while still relatively good, are 
beginning to taper off as more grain 
is being fed and early marketings of 
birds have started. 

Hog supplements are moving in 
fairly good volume, but dairy in- 
terest has slumped back again after 
showing signs of growing last week. 

Operations held at five days a 
week, although backlogs were re- 
duced. Some plants were to operate 
Sept. 1 to enable a shutdown on 
Labor Day. 

Formula feed sales in the central 
states area rebounded last week, 
following a lull which has extended 
over the last three periods. 

Feed manufacturers say their order 
backlog is swelling from around three 
days a week ago to as much as a 
week now. Mixers find it difficult to 
explain the resurgence of orders, 
just as the recent slack demand was 
somewhat of a mystery. 

The most plausible comment is that 
the harvest is pretty near wrapped 
up for most crops, and the farmers 
now are finding time to come to 
market to take on feeds. 

Operations of most manufacturers 
still are at a full five-day week, al- 
though the overtime work which was 
usual earlier in the summer has not 
been resumed yet. Prices of most 
feeds are holding about level. 

Hog feeds also are moving in good 
volume, although dairy and cattle 
feeds remain in the summer doldrums. 
However, the feed manufacturers al- 
ready are turning their attention to 
cattle feed business, since this is 
the time when cattle are booked for 
future shipment. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,609 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,757 tons 
in the week previous and 54,587 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 414,634 tons as compared with 
446,728 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 





September 4, 1951 


Wheat futures prices showed un- 
even developments during the week 
ending Sept. 4, with the September 
contract winding up unchanged at 
Minneapolis and Chicago and 1%¢ 
lower at Kansas City. All deferred de- 
liveries advanced, Chicago and Kan- 
sas City July being up 2%¢ and 2¢ 
in the period. Relative strength in 
distant futures was linked to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s an- 
nouncement of a minimum national 
average wheat support price for 1952 
of $2.17 bu., while pressure against 
September futures was exerted by 
considerable long liquidation and 
large delivery intentions. Good flour 
business, rain in the Northwest and 
halting of peace negotiations also 
figured in market developments. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 4 were: Chicago—September 
$2.4054, December $2.45 @ 2.45%, 
March $2.474% @2.47%, May $2.46%, 
July $2.40%; Minneapolis — Septem- 
ber $2.325%, December $2.375%, May 
$2.41%; Kansas City — September 
$2.33%, December $2.38%, May 
$2.40%, July $2.34. 


Loan Rate High 

The government’s announcement of 
a minimum support level for 1952 
wheat just 1¢ bu. under the current 
national average loan rate called at- 
tention to the fact that no turning 
back from the present high support 
levels will be possible during the next 
marketing year. The announcement, 
USDA points out, is in accordance 
with “forward pricing” provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. A year 
ago the government announced that 
1951 wheat would be supported at not 
less than $1.99 bu. Subsequent rises 
in prices made the ultimate support 
level $2.18. Next July, when final 
loan levels are set, the 1952 support 
can be hiked but may not be lowered. 

Wet weather caused additional 
harvesting headaches in the North- 
west, although receipts at terminal 
points picked up steadily. High mois- 
ture content of grain may result in 
smaller loan impoundings than expect- 
ed, according to some observers. 
Meanwhile, the peak of Canadian har- 
vesting was rapidly approaching. 

Good spring wheat flour sales lent 
support to futures markets prices late 
in the week. The Minneapolis market 
was open Sept. 1 while other ex- 
changes observed a holiday. All mar- 
kets were closed Labor Day, and 
evening up operations produced gains 
at Chicago and Kansas City Sept. 4 
while Minneapolis declined slightly. 

Movement Gains 

Although showers and generally 
damp weather interfered with har- 
vest operations in the spring wheat 
area, movement of new crop wheat 
was seasonally stepped up and re- 
ceipts were reported at 3,129 cars at 
Minneapolis and 2,633 at Duluth last 
week. On the day after Labor Day, 
Sept. 4, Minneapolis receipts totaled 
1,580 cars, compared with 929 on the 
comparable date a year ago. The ex- 
change was closed Labor Day this year 
but was open last year, with the three- 
day accumulation thus accounting for 
the large increase shown. Premiums on 
ordinary wheat at the low end of the 
range were down l¢, and high pro- 
tein lots were slightly easier as well. 
However, there was a firm market for 
good milling types in the 13 to 14% 
protein bracket showing 57 Ib. test 
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Deferred Wheat Futures 
Prices Show Strength 


September Prices Off as Longs Liquidate; 
Government Sets Minimum 1952 Support Rate 


weight or better and moisture not 
exceeding 13.5%. 

At the close of the week ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat, in- 
cluding 12%, was quoted at 1¢ under 
to 3¢ over the September future, 13% 
protein was quoted at 3@7¢ over, 
14% protein 7@11¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 11@17¢ over, 16% 19@25¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.38% 
and the durum 11.29%. 

Unfavorable harvest weather ap- 
parently has reduced the quality of 
durum wheat, which resulted in a 
more active demand for the bright- 
colored, satisfactory milling lots. 
Premiums rose rather sharply and at 
the close of the week No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum, fancy milling 
quality, brought 15@18¢ over the 
September price; No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum, choice milling quality, 7@ 
14¢ over; No. 1 and 2 durum, me- 
dium milling quality, 7¢ under to 4¢ 
over. No. 1 red durum was called 
18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 1: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NBS 58 Ib 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 


15.00% 
16.00% 


Protein ... 
Protein 
Protein 

1¢ Premium for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l¢ for 57 Ib., then 2¢ each 
lb. to 55 Ib., then 3@5¢ each Ib. lower 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2% 

To Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DNS or 1 NS 58 Ib., 
protein $2.35%, Duluth; $2.31% 
apolis. 


for 12% 
Minne- 


K.C. Wheat Stronger 

In spite of news of heavy Labor 
Day receipts in the Northwest, wheat 
values at Kansas City gained strength 
over the week end. Stimulating mill 
demand for cash wheat was encour- 
aging 120-day flour business which 
added a good backlog of business to 
mill books and showed cause for use 
of wheat further in the future. This 
came at a time when wheat receipts 
were diminishing at Kansas City, and 
as a result cash premiums took a 
turn for the stronger side. Cash 
mark-ups had sunk to a low of l¢ 
under the basic September future to 
1¢ over for ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter by Aug. 30, minus 1¢ 
to plus 2%¢ for 12% protein, 2@ 
5'%e¢ over for 13% and 5@9%¢ over 
for 14%. By Sept. 4 the scale had 
advanced to 0@2'4¢ over for ordi- 
nary, 0@3%¢ over for 12%, 2%@ 
6%¢ over for 13% and 6%@10%¢ 
over for 14%. Receipts last week 
totaled 1,213 cars, compared with 
1,897 in the previous week and 1,284 
a year ago. Only 563 cars represented 
the three-day holiday accumulation 
on Sept. 4. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 31, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2 
No. Dark and Hard........ 2. 
No, Dark and Hard.... 
No. Dark and Hard.. 
No. Red 

No. 
No. Red 
No. Red . 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling at Fort Worth 
Sept. 4 at $2.56@2.57%, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
poor, and offerings were not pressing. 
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CurRRENT Firour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical 


Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half « Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Aug. 26-31, 
1961 
Northwest 
Southwest ........... ° 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast . 


«+» %28,221 
+ 1,162,075 
493,306 
359,994 
268,390 


*Previous 


Aug. 28- 
Sept. 2, 
week 
753,333 
1,174,831 
613,733 
480,098 
283,240 


1949 
662,529 
1,200,623 
501,060 ~ 
608,509 
274,375 


267,953 346,314 





. 3,001,986 


Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised. 


7~Percentage of ee 4 in 56-day bime 
t ug. 28 us. 


«. 27- 
Previous gat 1, 
Northwest 
Southwest .. 
Buffalo 
Central and 8. E. 
No. Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Flour 
output 
243,863 
248,120 
339,686 
267,598 


Aug. 26-31 

Previous week .. 3 
Year ago ....... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Rep ive Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
- 1,019,260 908,212 
Previous week ..1,019,250  °926,711 
Year ago ...... 1,019,250 993,086 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 933,025 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Flour 


340,600 





% ac- 
Aug. 26-31 ... 


% ac- 


Aug. 26-31 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 

capacity 
459,500 
459,500 
455,000 
505,000 


Aug. 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


3,205,235 3,583,496 3,147,096 3,969,664 
74 75 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
-——July 1 to——_ 


‘con. 2, 
1949 
7 


11, ‘531, O44 
3,967,035 
5,086,967 


2, 267, 409 2,680,411 





27,745,194 
NORTHWEST 


30,192,864 


Flour 
output 
258,846 
Previous week .. *261,715 
Year ago 310,646 
Two years ago .. J 261,277 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


5-day week 


Aug. 


Flour 
output 
Aug. 26-31 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


655,500 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 

Aug. 26- 230,000 158,000 

Previous week .. 230,000 *164,733 

Year ago 202,500 

Two years ago .. 202,500 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 

*Revised, 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Aug. 26-31 . 133,000 110,390 
Previous week .. 133,000 118,507 
Year ago ....... 122,000 59.636 
Two years ago .. 122,000 104,385 
Five-year average ..... 2.55 se eens 
Ten-year average 


% ac- 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kangas City and St. Joseph ; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 


and M 





St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


uthwest*——.. -——Northwest*—, -——Buffxlot— 


--Combined* *—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


ae to date 

3300. 213,479 
Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago. 

233,505 

236,702 

298,106 

363,880 6 

Five-yr. average 26. 980 256,934 15,541 


*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity. 


a to date — to date production to date 
14,2 


123,929 77,226 47,609 
$48,757 
48,039 
54,587 
48,649 
60,267 
64.619 
53,125 


414,634 


135,906 

126,604 

141,150 

168,853 . 

139,267 87,142 
tAll mills. tRevised. 


446,728 
454,977 
642,822 
557,566 
483,343 





White wheat prices advanced 3¢ 
bu. in Pacific Northwest markets ‘last 
week under pressure of buyers and 
slow selling on the part of farmers. 
Sale of four cargoes of white wheat 
to India was reported, and early in 
the week confirmation of seven car- 
goes of white wheat to Egypt was 
confirmed. Exporters were good buy- 
ers of wheat and gradually forced 
prices upward as farmers were un- 
willing to sell. At the close of the 
week exporters were paying $2.31@ 
2.31% bu. Hard winters were up to 
$2.35 bu. as exporters sought to cov- 
er some of their earlier export sales. 
Milling demand was not broad as 
flour bookings still are restricted. 


Showers early in the week broke 
the dry spell, but they were not 
heavy enough to damage late crops 
nor enough to provide moisture for 
fall plowing. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW BOWMAN PLANT 
EL PASO—The new plant of the 
Bowman Biscuit Co. here, represent- 
ing an investment of about $125,000, 
was formally opened recently. The 
structure, with more than 12,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, is constructed 
of brick and reinforced steel. The 
Texas firm is part of a division of the 
United Biscuit Co. of Chicago. 
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SALES UNDER WHEAT PACT 


TOP 13 MILLION BUSHELS 


Dispute Develops on Ecuador’s Rejection of Sales Already 
Made; Canadians See Prospect of Invading 
Australian Markets 


U.S. sales of wheat and flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
climbed to 13,307,000 bu. in the week 
ending Aug. 28, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. reports. Included were 317,- 
000 sacks of flour. 

The pfincipal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
India, Italy, Brazil and Germany. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1951-52 
year June 14 total 76,426,000 bu. 
(See table on page 69.) 

A dispute has developed concerning 
the validity of some recent flour sales 
to Ecuador under the agreement. The 
Flour Millers Export Assn. indicated 
it will protest to the IWA officials 
the action of the government of Ecua- 
dor in invalidating import licenses 
for fiour after sales had been com- 
pleted and approved for subsidy by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The export group will make every 
effort to obtain substantiation of 
these sales, a spokesman said this 
week. 

Quota Covered Quickly 

Flour exporters said the dispute 
developed in this way: The USDA an- 
nounced prior to Aug. 20 that IWA 
sales to Ecuador would be permitted 
starting on that date if covered by 
import licenses issued by Ecuador. 
Sales spurted for a short period, and 
exporters were notified that sales 
against Ecuador’s quota were closed 
Aug. 23. 

It appeared that Ecuador had is- 
sued two types of licenses, one type 
of which carried a special endorse- 
ment permitting its use on IWA pur- 
chases, Other licenses did not carry 
this special qualification. 

However, in view of the USDA's 
announcement pertaining to the start 
of sales, this distinction in licenses 
was not apparent, exporters say, and 
sales against those licenses not con- 
taining the IWA endorsement, which 
have since been rejected by Ecuador, 
were approved for subsidy by USDA. 

Protests from indivdual exporters 
have been answered by USDA with 
the declaration that the exporters 
should have determined from import- 
ers whether the transactions were 
covered by a proper license. Export- 
ers were under the impression that 
the code word “akord” used in des- 
ignating IWA business with their 
agents was sufficient reason to accept 
the sales as valid IWA transactions. 
USDA now disputes this contention, 
it was reported. 

Ordinary licenses were issued by 
Ecuador in June and July, while the 
special IWA licenses apparently were 
not issued until just prior to the 
start of sales Aug. 20. 

Now all shipments to Ecuador have 
been halted, Millers who have made 
market commitments based on vali- 
dated licenses stand to lose if the 
sales are cancelled. 

The report of sales to Ecuador, 
while not completely filled out, states 
in a footnote that the quota has been 
fulfilled. 

Some other difficulties are reported 
to have arisen over shipments to 
Cuba. Some mills have received Cu- 
ban government authorizations for 
flour imports, but the Cuban min- 
ister of agriculture is reported to 


have tald IWA officials in Washing- 
ton that no import licenses have been 
issued since June 22. (See The North- 
western Miller, Aug. 28, 1951, on 
page 16.) 

The USDA announced Aug. 28 that 
until further notice sales to Costa 
Rica under the IWA will not be con- 
firmed by CCC. This action was taken 
at the request of Costa Rica through 
the wheat council. The purpose is to 
permit review of the import situation 
in that country. 


Eye New Markets 

Meanwhile, Canadian millers were 
eyeing the prospect of expanding 
their business in markets normally 
held by Australia. 

Australia may be unable to meet 
full obligations under the IWA, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Sir 
John Teasdale, chairman of the Au- 
stralian Wheat Board. Because of re- 
duced sowings, following the switch 
from wheat to the more profitable 
wool production, together with diffi- 
culties due to adverse weather condi- 
tions, the crop is now expected to 
realize only 150 million bushels, com- 
pared with 183 million a year ago. 

The Australian quota under the 
agreement is 89 million bushels, while 
internal consumption requirements 
total 80 million bushels, commit- 
ments which mean a minimum har- 
vest requirement of 169 million 
bushels. The expected carryover in 





James C. Orr 


PLANS MOVE—James C. Orr has 
resigned as bakery flour sales man- 
ager for the Western Star Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, and plans to es- 
tablish a flour brokerage business 
headquartered in Morgantown, W. Va. 
He will represent the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, on spring wheat 
bakery flour in West Virginia| and 
western Pennsylvania and the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. on south- 
western bakery flour. Mr. Orr points 
out that the Morgantown location will 
enable him to contact the bakery 
trade in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Maryland. 


November, at the time of harvest, is 
estimated to be not more than 20 
million bushels. 

Also Class 2 Trade 

If the Australians default on their 
agreement quota, a situation not un- 
likely in view of Mr. Teasdale’s hint, 
the Canadian trade will have an op- 
portunity of entering markets hith- 
erto considered to be the preserve of 
the Australians. This will not only be 
for sales to the extent of the agree- 
ment default but also for Class 2 bus- 
iness which Australia normally covers 
when harvests are substantial. The 
Canadians will thus have an opportu- 
nity of consolidating their hold on 
markets in the Pacific and in the Far 
East. 

The ability to write flour business 
in competition with the U.S. trade is 
a major factor and this would be de- 
termined by the price of wheat sup- 
plied by the Canadian authorities to 
the mills. The wheat producers are 
antagonistic to any reduction in the 
export price of wheat and flour and 
are campaigning for a higher price 
under the agreement. 

If, however, their current demand 
for a hike in the domestic price of 
wheat is met they might be amend- 
able to sales being negotiated over- 
seas at a competitive price. Such a 
policy would strengthen the hand of 
the trade and at the same time might 
solve the problem of dispersing the 
record crops now being harvested. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


Supply of Boxcars 
Continues to Grow 
in Northwest Area 


MINNEAPOLIS —A continued in- 
crease in the number of empty box- 
cars moving into the Northwest grain- 
harvesting area has been reported by 
officials of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Bruce W. Taylor, AAR representa- 
tive in Minneapolis, said that during 
the week ended Aug. 28 six grain- 
hauling railroads in the area re- 
ceived 1,423 empty boxcars a day, and 
that for the week, receipts of empties 
by the lines totaled 9,959. 

This represents a peak in the shut- 
tling of empty cars into the grain 
country since the AAR instituted move- 
ment orders several weeks ago to 
relieve what grain men had termed a 
critical boxcar shortage. 

R. E. Clark, manager of the closed 
car division of the AAR, who arrived 
in the Twin Cities Aug. 28 and who 
plans on staying until after the peak 
of the harvest movement, said that 
about 26,000 empties had arrived in 
the area since Aug. 1. 

Mr. Clark said that about 60% of 
the cars coming into the area were 
fit for grain loading, and as a result, 
country grain loadings are 6% greater 
than those of a year ago. 

In Salt Lake City recently James 
K. Knudsen, chief of the Defense 
Transportation Administration, pre- 
dicted distressing car shortages in 
the nation during the next few 
months. “Our job is to jockey the 
available car supply so that each 
region of the nation can be served 
best when its demand is greatest,” 
he said. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads, meanwhile, reports that box- 
car loadings for the 32 weeks ended 
Aug. 11 totaled 10,363,491 cars, com- 
pared with 9,989,980 for the same pe- 
riod in 1950 and 10,079,165 in 1949. 
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CCC Ownership 
of Wheat Totals 
196,426,807 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—A total of 196,- 
426,807 bu. wheat valued at $483,- 
361,445 and 413,422,681 bu. corn 
valued at $643,178,172 made up a 
major portion of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventory on June 30, 
a CCC report released last week 
shows. 

The value of all CCC inventories 
on that date is listed at $1,432,691,- 
718 and includes besides wheat and 
corn more than 20 million bushels 
of barley, 3,162,380 bu. flaxseed, 9,- 
031,447 bu. oats, 15,831,375 cwt. grain 
sorghums and other farm commodities 
acquired in price support operations. 

In addition to the corn owned by 
CCC, the agency had loans outstand- 
ing on 129,676,317 bu. corn valued 
at $179,891,554. No outstanding wheat 
loans are listed. 

The corn total includes about 42 
million bushels of 1950-crop corn, 
87 million bushels or resealed 1948 
and 1949 corn and 818,422 bu. of 
1948 and 1949 corn in the process of 
liquidation and resealing. 

A total of $1,766,784,000 was in- 
vested in loans and inventories as of 
June 30, and the corporation sus- 
tained a net realized loss of $345,- 
599,000 in carrying out the program 
during the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Losses in the previous fiscal year 
totaled $249,230,000. Losses during 
the past fiscal year were realized 
largely on eggs, potatoes, butter and 
milk. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUNGUS BREAD POISONING 
NO PROBLEM IN THE U.S. 


WASHINGTON — The cereal fun- 
gus blamed for causing madness and 
deaths in the town of Pont St. Esprit, 
France, is more or less common in 
grains produced in this country, but 
Department of Agriculture scientists 
say it’s nothing to worry about. 

Dr. H. A. Rodenheiser of the De- 
partment of Plant Industry and one 
of the top cereal pathologists in the 
country, states that American grain 
inspection and milling processes are 
such that there is no likelihood of 
the disease in this country. 

In the first place, Dr. Rodenheiser 
explains, it is extremely rare that 
human beings are made ill. Fur- 
thermore, wheat infected with the 
fungus is graded down to a point 
where it does not get into flour. And 
finally, he says, modern cleaning proc- 
esses are such that the fungus would 
be removed before it could get into 
the flour. 

Ergot, the particular fungus blamed 
for the deaths in France, is found 
very commonly in grasses; more or 
less frequently in rye and occasionally 
in wheat. 

French officials have traced to a 
nearby flour mill the disease which 
caused four deaths at Pont St. Es- 
prit. Rye flour contaminated with 
ergot fungus had been mixed with 
some wheat flour at the mill. Two 
hundred persons were stricken; 37 
are still hospitalized there. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Aug. Aug. Aug Aug. 
10 17, 24 31 
Five mills ... 28,987 31,824 34,453 *25,646 
*Three mills. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, by joining the facilities 


and large productive capacities of numerous mills, with their 


abundant wheat storage, expanded their service to the 
bakers of America with well known brands of bakers flours. 

Direct contact between mill and customer, greater 
executive knowledge and understanding of the bakers flour 
problems, have enabled FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
to better serve the baking industry with a wide range of 
Control-Milled, Performance Tested Flours to meet every 
baking need, 





New event i joining across 2 
continent, speeded distribution of 
life’s necessities and stimulated 
closer trade relations between 
distant communities, to set the 
pattern of American progress. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 


Blow lll of mere Sn, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 


Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Ohi 


Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Grain Stocks in Top Exporting 
Countries Again Above Average 


WASHINGTON — Grain stocks in 
the four principal exporting countries 
on July 1, 1951, were considerably 
above average for the third consecu- 
tive year, according to estimates of 
the Office ot: Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. Total stocks of the five grains 
under consideration—wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats and corn—are tentatively 
estimated at 75 million short tons, 
slightly larger than the July 1 stocks 
of about 73.6 million tons for the past 
two years. 

The current stocks appear about 
40% above the 1945-49 average and 
more than 70% above the small 1948 
stocks. 

Changes from a year ago were 
largest in the Northern Hemisphere 
countries, where reductions in U.S. 
stocks were more than offset by in- 
creased holdings of grain in Canada. 
The increase in wheat stocks in Can- 
ada was especially marked, reflecting 
the unusually large proportion of 
lower grades in the 1950 harvest. Ar- 
gentine stocks show some increase 
mainly because of somewhat larger 
corn stocks than the very low level 
of a year ago. Even with that in- 
crease, however, corn stocks there 
were still only about half the 1945-49 
average. A slight decline is noted in 
Australia's stocks, principally in 
wheat. 

A large part of the substantial in- 
crease over the average period was 
in the U.S., both corn and wheat 
stocks being well above the relatively 
low 1945-49 level. Some increase is 
also noted for Canada and Australia, 
but the Argentine stocks were some- 
what below average because of sub- 
stantial decreases in both wheat and 
corn. 

13% of Total in U.S. 

Of the 75 million tons of grain esti- 
mated on hand July 1, about 55 mil- 
lion, or 73%, of the total stocks were 
in the U.S., on the basis of the pre- 
liminary estimates. Last year the U.S. 
represented an even larger propor- 
tion, 79% of the total compared with 
61% in 1945-49. Of the remainder, 
Canada accounted for 14% and Ar- 
gentina and Australia 9 and 4%, re- 
spectively, of current stocks. The low 
level in Argentina contrasts with that 
country’s position in 1945-49 when 
20% of total stocks on July 1 were 
held by that country. 

A distinction should be noted be- 
tween grain stocks in the two North- 
ern Hemisphere countries and those 
in Argentina and Australia. Stocks in 
the Southern Hemisphere countries 
are mid-season supplies and thus in- 
clude grain for domestic use and for 
export up to the beginning of their 
new crop season (Dec. 1 for small 
grains and April 1 for corn). In the 
U.S. July 1 stocks of small grains 
represent actual carryover into the 
new marketing season and with only 
three months to the end of the corn 
marketing year. In Canada the new 
crop year begins on Aug. 1, thus 
stocks in those two countries approxi- 
mate the year-end carryover of smal! 
grains in North America. 

Wheat Up Slightly 

Considering the grains separately, 
total stocks of wheat show a slight 
increase and rye shows no change 
from last year. Barley and oats stocks 
were substantially increased from 
those of July, 1950, but the decrease 
in corn stocks largely offsets those 
gains. On a regional basis, a number 
of changes are apparent. 


In the U.S. grain stocks were 3.8 
million short tons less than on July 1, 
1950. The reduction in corn stocks is 
the outstanding change. Current 
stocks of 1,270 million bushels were 
153 million bushels less than the rec- 
ord stocks a year earlier. They were, 
however, almost up to the stocks re- 
maining on July 1, 1949, from the 
record 1948 corn crop. More than a 


A SEA OF YEAST growing in the fermenters at a Fleisch- 
mann manufacturing plant. Billowing and foaming is caused 


SEED YEAST IS “BABIED” in small flasks 
at the start then repeatedly transferred 
to ever larger containers. Thus growth of 
the yeast is carefully watched through 
every stage of propagation, assuring 
highest standards of purity. 


will 


IN THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES, 
Floyd Schoonover, in charge of the Com- 
mercial Baking Unit, checks proof box 
controls, Fleischmann specialists con- 
stantly carry on carefully controlled 
research on bakery products and methods, 


third of the stocks were in off-farm 
positions. 

The unusually large off-farm stocks 
reflect the large holdings of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Small reductions 
were reported for wheat and rye. 
Wheat stocks were still, however, con- 
siderably above average. Barley and 
oat stocks ‘were larger than a year 
ago and for oats were the largest of 
record. 

Total grain stocks\in Canada were 
estimated at 10.6 million short tons 
on July 1. This high level, contrast- 
ing with last year's figure of 6.3 mil- 
lion tons and the 1945-49 average of 
7.5 million tons, is caused principally 


TO KEEP GROWING YEAST HARDY, 
one of the most important factors is the 
right temperature. Here a Fleischmann 
technician carefully regulates the tem- 
perature of the wort in the fermenters to 
help assure hardy yeast. 


BREAD FROM THE COMMERCIAL 
BAKING UNIT is scored for quality by 
E. H. Lee, Asst. Mgr., and Howard Clark, 
Mgr., of Fleischmann’s Technical Service. 
The latest developments in bakery re- 
search help you make better baked goods, 
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by the large wheat stocks. The esti- 
mated July 1 stocks of 225 million 
bushels of wheat are the largest since 
1945. Substantial increases are also 
reported in barley and oat stocks. 
Crops of all three grains were large 
last year. Exports of wheat in 1950- 
51 from the large crop of 462 million 
bushels were little larger than the ex- 
ports from the previous harvest of 
371 million bushels. 

If the present production prospects 
materialize, the wheat supply for the 
marketing season beginning Aug. 1 
will be about 750 million bushels, one 
of the largest supplies of record. This 
would leave more than 600 million 


eee me 


Yo ye) 


by the vigorous aeration that is required to stimulate 
growth and reproduction of the yeast cells while inhibiting 


“WIRACLE WORKERS” 


How billions of tiny 
you better baked goods 
.-. aid 


® An amazing plant, your yeast! 
It enables you to produce baked 
goods of top flavor, quality and 
saleability. It can help reduce your 
operating costs... It helps you to 
operate profitably. 

For 80 years, the Fleischmann 
organization has devoted its effort 
to bringing the bakers of our 
country yeast that is dependable 
in quality and performance... 
meets every requirement. The 
work of Fleischmann scientists and 
research experts never stops. 

With the same thoroughness, 
Fleischmann Service people are at 
work in every phase of the baking 


Make it better... 
sell more of it 
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bushels available for export or carry- 
over, after supplying normal domes- 
tic requirements. Carryover during 
the past five years has averaged about 
90 million bushels. 

If the increase in Canada’s crop is 
as large as forecast the wheat supply 
in North America would total around 
2.2 billion bushels, the largest since 
1943. This would be about 130 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the supply 
last year, but somewhat smaller than 
the record of 2.6 billion in 1942. The 
prospective total would provide more 
than 1.2 billion bushels for export or 
carryover after providing normal con- 
sumption needs. 


fermentation. Throughout production, “micro-biological”’ 
purity of the yeast is maintained through exacting scientific 


DF YOUR OOUGH... 


yeast plants assure 
... simplify production 
profits 


business . . . to help solve bakery 
production problems and build 
bakery business. 

You’ll agree with the bakers 


. 5 
od a? 


van FLEISCHMANN’S 
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Limitations of transportation in 
Canada, however, both rail and lake, 
will restrict the quantity that may be 
exported during the 1951-52 season 
below the indicated availability. Sup- 
plies of barley and oats in North 
America show an increase over the 
large supplies of a year ago and 
should provide a considerable surplus 
available for export. 

Since this is a midseason period for 
small grains in Argentina, 0 official 
estimate is made on this basis. Best 
information available indicates some 
increase over the very low level of a 
year ago, though it is still consider- 
ably below average. The increase 


who say: Use Fleischmann’s Yeast 
for the finest fermentation. Keep 
quality and sales high with Fleisch- 


mann service. 


over a year ago s chiefly in corn 
stocks, which at {5 million bushels, 
compare with the very small stocks 
of 35 million remiining July, 1950. 
Stocks, at the estinated figure, are 
still only about hal the average for 
1945-49. Some increase in barley 
stocks and in rye is offset by small- 
er stocks of wheat and oats. 

Grain stocks in Australia were less 
than those of July, 1950, but were still 
above average. Wheat, the only grain 
of real significance in that country, 
was estimated at 95 million bushels 
compared with 120 million a year 
earlier and the 1945-49 average of 75 
million bushels. 


eee 


controls. No molds, wild yeast or bacteria must intrude to 
impair performance at the bakery. 


@ OVER 80 YEARS OF SALES 
EXPERIENCE, plus up-to-date factual 
information, enable Fleischmann to 
furnish bakers with potent merchandis- 
ing material. Here, on the right, Frank 
McClymer, Fleischmann New York Area 
Sales Manager, discusses Fleischmann’s 
contribution to the Bakers’ Enrichment 
with a bakery customer. 


THOUSANDS OF BAKERS who have 
been using Fleischmann’s Yeast for years 
agree: “Fleischmann’s Yeast gives the 
finest fermentation in every type of 
dough. And Fleischmann Service, which 
comes to us through our local Fleisch- 
mann men, assists in saving time 4nd 
money in a wide variety of bakery op- 
erations. It covers every possible need.” 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE 
WRAPPER. Famous for 80 years, bakers 
know there’s no finer yeast in the world 
than Fleischmann’s. Remember, “Fer- 
mentation is our business.” 
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FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


Farm Prices 
Decline; Parity 
Ratio Unchanged 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
prices received by farmers for agri- 
cultural commodities declined in the 
month ended Aug. 15. The index of 
prices received by farmers was 292 
on Aug. 15, compared with 294 a 
month earlier. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers for equipment and services was 
282 on Aug. 15, the same as a month 
earlier. The parity ratio remained at 
104, the same as on July 15. 

Aug. 15 parity prices were as fol- 
lows (prices are per bushel unless 
otherwise stated): 


Aug. 15, July 15, Aug. 16, 
1961 1951 1960 
Cotton, Ib $0.3386 $0.3385 
Wheat 2 
Corn 
Butterfat, Ib. .... 
Milk, wholesale, 
cwt 

Barley . 
Cottonseed, ton .73.6 
Flaxseed 
Oats . 
Rye 
Sorgh. grain, cwt. 2 
Soybeans . 
Beef cattle, cwt. . 
Chickens, live, Ib. 
Eggs, doz 
Hogs, cwt. ......2 
Lambs, cwt 
Veal calves, cwt 


cnne- sues 
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22.10 

Average prices received by 

ers: 

Aug. 15, 
1951 
$2.05 


July 15, Ar 


Wheat 
Rye 

Corn 
Oats . 
Barley oe 
Sorgh. grain, cwt. 2 
Hay, baled, ton 


$2.05 


Cotton, Ib 
Cottonseed, ton 
Soybeans 
Flaxseed . 
Hogs, cwt. ..... 
Beef cattle, cwt..2 
Veal calves, cwt . 
Sheep, cwt 
Lambs, cwt 
Butterfat, Ib 
Milk, wholesale, 
cwt cocsece 4.46 
Chickens, live, Ib. 260 
Turkeys, live, Ib. .363 
Eggs, doz P 497 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


QUAKER EMPLOYEES GET 
PROFIT-SHARING CHECKS 
CHICAGO—Nearly $1 million in 

annual profit-sharing checks was dis- 

tributed recently to employees of 

The Quaker Oats Co. at its Chicago 

headquarters and its plants, grain 

elevators and offices throughout the 
country. 

The wage bonus, according to 
Donold B. Lourie, president, added an 
average of more than three weeks’ 
extra pay to the employees’ regular 
earnings. 

The profit-sharing plan, he ex- 
plained, was voluntarily established 
by management 16 years ago. It al 
lows employees to share in profits 
whenever Quaker Oats has a success- 
ful year. To date, they have shared 
a total of $10,270,536 over regular 
pay. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
MARGINS REDUCED 
CHICAGO—The directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade authorized 
some reductions in the initial mini- 
mum margin requirements on wheat, 
soybean and oat futures contracts, 
other than hedging or spreading 
transactions. Effective Sept. 4, these 
margins will be 20¢ bu. on wheat in- 
stead of 25¢, 25¢ bu. on soybeans 
instead of 30¢ and 7¢ bu. on oats 

instead of 9¢. 
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WHEAT POOL—The “dear old lady” 
of the joke columns could be forgiven 
if she thought that a wheat pool in 
Canada was a lottery on the harvest 
result. Football pools flourish in sev- 
eral European countries and she may 
have heard that recently an English 
punter cleared $200,000 for an outlay 
of only 20¢. 

Football tips in England are as 
plentiful as harvest tips in Canada. 
There is no dearth of wheat forecast- 
ers, both public and private, the field 
being separated by a paltry few mil- 
lion bushels at the most. All stress 
the speculative elements of rain, wind 
and frost to say nothing of grasshop- 
pers and other sundry denizens of the 
fields. The government's forecaster 
currently leads the way with a fig- 
ure, limited to the three prairie prov- 
inces, of 549 million bushels but a 
private grain firm is not far behind 
with an estimate of 537 million bush- 
els. A Winnipeg newspaper pinpoints 
the result even more narrowly, with 
a figure of 533,500,000 bu. Indeed, a 
pretty piece of forecasting but not 
nearly so daring is 521,633,418 bu. 
which, on good authority, may be put 
forward as the exact figure which will 
undoubtedly be achieved. If it isn’t 
then another gypsy will get our busi- 
ness next year. 


@ A Gamble—The wheat business, on 
both the growing and marketing sides, 
is a gamble anyway because it de- 
pends not only on the hazards of the 
weather but on the actions of govern- 
ment officials who will persist in in- 
terfering in a business which ought 
to be left in the hands of the traders 
who have years of experience at the 
game and who stand to lose out of 
their own pockets if they make a 
mistake. While state marketing is 
allowed to flourish like a weed, wheat 
men have little chance of bridging 
the gap between the agreement price 
and the so-called world price. 

Now here is an idea to get a better 
return for each bushel of wheat. Turn 
the wheat pools into wheat pools, if 
you follow, and let the actual work 
of marketing be done by the experi- 
enced private trade, men who know 
how to buy, how to sell and what is 
most important, when to sell. Gam- 
bling isn’t legal of course, but even 
the arch enemies of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, in the minds of some 
nothing but a gambling den, would 
not begrudge the broadminded citi- 
zen a little flutter on the wheat pool. 
Although deprived of their marketing 
business, men from the wheat pools 
would still have nice jobs running the 
wheat pools, if you still follow. In 
order to avoid stressing the gambling 
element unduly, let each and every 
one contribute the price of a coupon 
upon which the forecast will be made, 
in the manner of a football pool cou- 
pon, to AAA—Antiagreements Anon- 
ymous—the prize to be awarded him 
or her who most accurately forecasts 
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the final harvest. Indeed, for the am- 
bitious you could have oats and bar- 
ley pools as well. A deduction of 20% 
from the total take could be used to 
boost the price of wheat to the current 
Class II figure—for this method pro- 
vides the only hope the farmer has 
of getting such a price for all his 
crop. Thus the wheat growers will 
be happy, the wheat pool men will 
be happy and the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange will be happy. 

The only distressing feature is that 
there is no suggestion for the employ- 
ment of the displaced persons in the 
government service but théy may 
comfort themselves with the thought 
that it has been decided to introduce 
pensions for all at 70. 

On second thought, maybe we don’t 
need the wheat pools anyway—just 
give the job back to the private trade. 
So much simpler. G.E.S. 

e®ee 

“It hath been found by experi- 
ence that limitation in the price 
of commodities is not only in- 
effective for the purpose pro- 
posed, but likewise productive 
of very evil consequences to the 
great detriment of the public 
service and grievous oppression 
of individuals.” — A _ resolution 
adopted by the Centinental Con- 
gress on April 8, 1788, after it 
had sought unsuccessfully to con- 
trol Revolutionary War prices 
by law. 


AN OLD VIRGINIA MILL—On Pur- 
gatory Creeknear Pattensburg, Va., 
a few feet off the Lee Highway, Route 
11, stands an old water mill now 
owned by John E. and Madison Mc- 
Culloch. Erected in 1826, it was for 
over a century one of the busiest and 
most prosperous business places of 
Botetourt County. 

During the years of its greatest 
activity, according to old citizens, the 
mill grounds were likened to a to- 
bacco mart on auction day or a stock 
market. During horse and wagon days 
the grounds would be crowded with 
farmers from various sections who 
had come to sell or exchange their 
products or to make purchases. To 
them it was kind of a meeting place 
for a bit of gossip and the exchange 
of one another’s ideas. 

The building, typical of structures 
erected in the early 1800's, was con- 
structed to stand the test of time. It 
is a four-story brick structure, the 
brick having been manufactured lo- 
cally. The beams and other original 
woodwork are fastened together not 
by nails but by wooden pegs. 

The land grant on which the mill 
is located dates back to 1818. In that 
year, Andrew Boyd, Alec C. Boyd and 
Catherine, his wife, sold the property 
to Silas and David Rowland for $1,100. 
It has passed through the hands of 
many owners since then. 

Why the mill escaped destruction 
during Hunter’s raid through Buchan- 
an in June, 1864, when other busi- 





“There’s always more or less to be said on both sides,” said 

Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 

Mills. “Now, in this here freightcar short- 

age, it seems to me a car is for haulin’ and 

not for storin’, and ef’n everybody 

would use ’em thataway, there’d be 

enough to go around. I know I 

couldn’t do all our haulin’ with 

that 1936 Ford truck Young Bill 

keeps tinkered up: ef’n Stone’s 

Store held it up for a day or so 

every time I sent up a ton of 

= alee flour; also, ef’n they tried it on, 

I'd jest git behind the wheel myself and chase old man Stone 
clean over t’ the other side of Baldtop Mounting.” 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Old Dad Fetchit, it seems hardly necessary 
to explain to readers of The Northwestern Miller, is a creature of 
the vivid imagination and literary talent of the late Robert E. 
Sterling. The whimsical philosophies and pungent dialect of this 
purely fictional character have enlivened the pages of this journal 
for many years. Since Mr. Sterling’s retirement in 1949 other voices 
have spoken for Old Dad Fetchit, borrowing the dialect and per- 
petuating those philosophies. Though Mr. Sterling is gone, those voices 
must continue to speak, for he has given his creation immortality. 
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nesses and houses were pillaged and 
burned has been a mystery. Its stones 
were replaced by rollers in modern 
times, and the original wooden wheel 
has been succeeded by one of steel}. 
The mill is still in use. 
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; The nation’s wheat carry-over dur- 
ing the past several years might be 
compared with the carry-over of 630 
million bushels early in World War 
II—July 1, 1942. What war and the 
immediate postwar period demand 
did to our wheat reserves is shown, 
however, in the carry-over on July 
1, 1947, which had declined to 83 
million bushels. The 500 million bush- 
els which would comprise a desirable 
wheat carry-over under current con- 
ditions would provide wheat for va- 
rious pipelines on its way to sources 
of consumption—in transit, at mills, 
emergency stocks in case of a bad 
crop year, for abnormal exports in 
case of famine or crop failures in 
other wheat-exporting countries, and 
for abnormal demands for livestock 
feed at home.—U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 
eee 


There was music down by the old 
millstream lately at the village of 
Washington in Rappahannock Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Orchestral selections, 
classical and popular, were played for 
Blue Ridge Music Festival audiences 
spread out under shady trees sur- 
rounding an old mill which served 
as a stage for the orchestra. The mill 
is said to have been “completely ren- 
ovated.” It belongs to the almost van- 
ished era of grist-milling. 


“An hour’s earnings in a factory 
may buy less of some things now 
than in the past, but it will buy more 
food,” says W. T. McAllister, exten- 
sion marketing specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He uses as a 
basis figures on prices and earnings 
collected by the U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Bread is one example. 
Mr. McAllister points out that with 
an hour’s average pay, a factory 
worker can now buy 10 1-lb. loaves of 
white bread compared with only 7.9 
loaves in 1939, 6.4 loaves in ’29, and 
only 4 loaves in 1914, 


@ee 
TREATISE ON SLIMMING 


Sometimes it’s said by a writer 
That maidens who long to grow 
lighter 
Should entirely forsake 
Bread, cookies, and cake, 
And follow a diet that leans 
Toward greens. 
The hippopotamus tried the plan; 
For greens he was voracious. 
His contours seem to prove the 
theory 
A bit fallacious! 
Grace V. Watkins. 
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ROBERT E. STERLING 

T can be said fairly that Robert E. Sterling was 

devoted to the flour milling industry. It was a 
part of his life and his principal interest from 
youth until he died last week at the age of 75 years. 

Mr. Sterling sired and breathed life into the 
character of Old Dad Fetchit, whose philosophies 
have featured the pages of The Northwestern 
Miller for many years. We believe that the author 
was expressing his own feelings through the famed 
Miller of the Ozarks when he had Old Dad Fetchit 
say: 

“A feller’s a miller by nature or else he ain't; 
an’ ef he’s took with it early, he stays about the 
same all his life less’n he blows up or turns out 
to be an orator an’ slack-jawed and no account... 
But I wouldn’t ever want to be anything but a 
miller. It seems to me to be the kind of a job 
that'll make a man—unless he’s somebody that 
God jes’ plumb forgot—amount to something, an’ 
so that when he comes along to the end of the 
road he can say to hisself, ‘Well, I'm right glad 
I been what I have been so far as behavin’ and 
playin’ square is concerned, an’ maybe I've done 
a little good in the world, too.’ ” 

Mr. Sterling was “took with it early.” He was 
the son of a millwright. When he was 22 years 
old he became Kansas City correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller. He opened a branch office 
for the company there a few months later and 
was continuously in charge of it until his retire- 
ment in 1949 because of ill health. Although he 
remained in Kansas City, he became associate 
editor and finally editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. He served as editor, and as chairman of 
the board of the Miller Publishing Co., from 1924 
until 1949. 

In 1898, when Mr. Sterling joined The North- 
western Miller, the Southwest was only beginning 
to grow as a milling area. The 25 years that 
followed was a period of important expansion in 
the flour milling industry of the United States as 
a whole, but in no other area did the boom keep 
pace with the Southwest. New mills and new, 
prosperous milling companies were commonplace. 
Mr. Sterling had an important part in this tre- 
mendous and constant progress. His counsel often 
was sought and followed. He had the quality of 
leadership, and few, if any, other individuals had 
more personal influence and prestige among the 
great names who built the milling industry in 
the Southwest. He was both friend and consultant, 
and he shared the problems and successes as though 
they were his own. On several occasions he was 
offered executive positions with some of these 
companies, but he preferred his place “as an ob- 
server on the sidelines.” as he expressed it, where 
he could serve them all and yet feel himself to be 
a part of the industry. 

Although perhaps not on the same personal 
basis, Mr. Sterling's influence was broadened con- 
siderably after he became editor of The North- 
western Miller in 1924. Not only was he a sound and 
straight-forward thinker, but he had an unusual 
gift for expressing himself either in writing or 
conversation. Common sense and clarity were in- 
gredients of his editorials, but so also were wit 
and even whimsicality. He built up a wide reader- 
ship in the milling, grain and allied industries. He 
was a constant and outspoken champion of the 
flour milling industry against any other interest 
that threatened it, although he did not hesitate 
to criticize it or some of its policies when he be- 
lieved such criticism to be constructive. 

Mr. Sterling became apprehensive of the dan- 
gers in government encroachment into grain and 
milling affairs in the mid-1920’s, and he carried 
on a valiant but losing battle on this ground until 
his retirement. Some of his best writing was 
done on the subject and although it was ineffec- 
tive in stopping the trend, undoubtedly it in- 
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fluenced the thinking of many persons in varying 
degree. 

Bob Sterling, we are sure, was “right glad I 
been what I have been”—a part of the flour mill- 
ing industry. And we believe that millers, re- 
membering his service over a period that covered 
more than 50 years, would agree that he did 
“a little good in the world, too.” 


FROM UNCLE SAM’S PRINT SHOP 
EFERENCE frequently is made in _ these 
columns to the federal government’s publish- 

ing enterprises. Uncle Sam is a big printer. He 
runs the greatest publishing house in the world 
—the Government Printing Office. In addition 
to the billions of tax blanks, questionnaire forms 
and government reports this shop turns out each 
year, 149 periodical publications are produced 
for the various departments of government, in- 
cluding Congress, and tons of miscellaneous books 
and pamphlets. 

Although the Constitution does not require 
him to do so, Uncle Sam feels that it is his 
duty to inform his subjects upon just about every- 
thing. Not less than a hundred million dollars a 
year is budgeted for information services which 
require salaries and office space and secretaries 
and stenographers and office boys for 2,357 editors 
and reporters. In addition there are many thou- 
sands of publicity men in the military services 
and the various foreign relations services. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration and the 
Voice of America alone probably would add 10,000 
to the grand total of the federal government's 
editorial staff. 

The vast output of the Government Printing 
Office contains much information that is of real 
service to the public, or to certain parts of the 
population. Agriculture probably gets the biggest 
share, though there is dope on social security 
benefits, cost of living studies, business surveys— 
all sorts of informational activities, most of 
them authorized by Congress. 

But thickly scattered through this mountain 
of imprinted product is an amazing—nay an 
appalling—collection of Sunday supplement junk 
and country weekly boiler plate. Over the years, 
beginning with the celebrated pamphlet on “The 
Love Life of the Frog” which ran through sever- 
al editions a couple decades ago, we have re- 
ported the titles of some of the more outrageous 
of these documents. Recently we mentioned “Rac- 
coons of North and Middle America,” which 
played an important part in the congressional 
budget debate. This book, printed on 150 pages 
of slick paper, is undoubtedly a good treatise on 
raccoons. But why such a book under govern- 
ment imprint? The Library of Congress lists 
more than 300 other books and articles on rac- 
coons. Private eriterprise has done all that needs 
to be done about this creature. 

Equally uncalled for are innumerable other 
products of the federal government's uncontroll- 
able impulse to provide us with what we should 
read. Here are some of the current subjects and 
titles: 

For the Fisherman: “Guide to the Classifica- 
tion of Fishing Gear in the Philippines”; “Fishery 
Resources of Micronesia”; “The Sponge Industry 
in Turkey”; “Fish for Breakfast—and Why Not?” 

For the Hunter: “Mist Netting for Birds in 
Japan”; “Control of Skunks”; “Habits, Food, and 
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Economic Status of the Bang-Tailed Pigeon”; 
“Deer Mortality from Gunshot Wounds”; “Rac- 
coons of North and Middle America”; “Estimat- 
ing Muskrat Populations by House Counts.” 

For the Homeowner: “How to Control Vagrant 
Cats”; “Recipes for Cooking Muskrat Meat”; 
“The Fleas cf North America.” © 

For the Ambitious Young Man: 
Prospecting for Lode Gold.” 

For the Farmer: “Interaction of Sex, Shape 
and Weight Genes in Watermelon.” 

It might be possible to forgive and condone 
this undisciplined publishing urge of the govern- 
ment, in spite of its unnecessary and unwanted 
extravagance, were it not for one grave danger. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the governmental 
impulse to print is the impulse to guide and ulti- 
mately to control. It is only a short step from the 
provision of information to the imposition of opin- 
ion. A government which assumes that it must 
tell us what we ought to know will not stop 
short of telling us what we must think. In fact, 
federal government already, through the greatest 
publicity mechanism of all history, is hard at 
work on the business of molding American 
thought to serve political ends. 

@ee 

The U.S. Army has enough coffee on hand 
(143,971,000 Ib.) to supply all the armed forces 
for a full year, according to data uncovered by 
the House Sub-Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures. Defense stockpiling or just simply the 
military variety of hoarding? 

e®ee 
GOOD SERVICE ACKNOWLEDGED 

YING on the editorial desk is a memorandum 
| by that clamors for attention. It relates to the 
retirement of W. E. Long from active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the bakery service organiza- 
tion which bears his name and of which he was 
the founder. The name and the personality are 
well known to the world of bread. They have an 
intimate relationship with the history and prog- 
ress of commercial baking. 

When Mr. Long’s resignation from the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board of the W. E. Long 
Co. was announced at the firm's general managers’ 
conference early in the summer, the distinguished 
group of bakers present rose to pay a tribute in 
the words of Gerard Williams, president of the 
Williams Baking Co. of Scranton, Pa., and it is 
this tribute that now clamors for further audience. 
Mr. Williams said: 

“I think it would be wrong for this meeting 
to adjourn without an expression of appreciation 
of the many things Ed Long has done for us as 
individuals, because our relationship with him and 
his relationsip with us over the years has tran- 
scended the ordinary relationship of buyer and 
seller, and has been on the basis of personal 
help and advice. I think more bakers in the United 
States have become successful bakers because of 
their friendship and acquaintance with Ed Long 
than could be said of any individual who ever has 
had anything to do with the baking industry. 

“I feel that, furthermore, during the span of 
Mr. Long's experience in the baking industry, 
he has seen the industry emerge from a craft and 
develop into the fifth or sixth largest industry in 
the United States. I think that phenomenal de- 
velopment has resulted from many of the things 
which Ed Long has fostered, promoted and taught 
to this industry; and, therefore, I, for one, want to 
propose that this group here assembled express 
the deepest possible appreciation of Ed Long's 
service to this industry as well as to this organi- 
zation—and I so move that such be the intent 
and spirit of this meeting.” 

The tribute is welcomed here in the role of a 
guest editorial. No writer of editorials could 
have said what needed to be said more deftly or 
appropriately. 


“Guide to 
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July Exports 
of Grain Reach 
44,165,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — USS. exports of 
grain in July were estimated by the 
U.S. Department, of Agriculture at 
1,131,000 long tons or 44,165,000 
equivalent bushels. 

The July, 1951, total included 
695,000 tons or 25,936,000 equivalent 
bushels of wheat, flour and macaroni, 
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and 436,000 tons or 18,229,000 bu. of 
coarse grains. Comparable figures for 
July, 1950, are 519,000 tons or 19,476,- 
000 equivalent bushels of wheat, flour 
and macaroni, and 343,000 tons or 
13,694,000 bu. of coarse grains. 

July, 1951, exports of coarse grains 
to all countries included 6,256,000 bu. 
corn, 5,376,000 bu. grain sorghums, 
4,465,000 bu. barley, 1,227,000 bu. rye, 
and 2,000 bu. oats. Products of these 
commodities are not included in these 
subtotals. 

Fifty-five percent of the total of all 
grains in July, 1951, went to Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
countries, including Austria, Belgium- 


Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Trieste, Turkey and the U.K.; 
21% went to Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
India, Israel, Mexico and Yugoslavia; 
13% went to the U.S. Pacific occupied 
areas, and 11% to a miscellaneous 
group of other countries. (Exports to 
India alone totaled 132,000 long tons 
or 4,928,000 bu. wheat, and 33,000 
long tons or 1,320,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghums.) 

The USDA also announced revised 
export totals for the year ended June, 
1951, increasing the amount for that 
period to 15,741,000 long tons of all 
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grain or 612,357,000 bu. equivalent. 
This is about 5 million bushels more 
than the quantity estimated Aug. 8. 
Exports during the comparable period 
of 1949-50 totaled 12,291,000 long 
tons of all grain or 483,994,000 bu. 
equivalent. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire —— 


63 ABA MEMBERS LISTED 
FOR 17 GOVERNORSHIPS 


CHICAGO — Sixty-three members 
of the American Bakers Assn. have 
been nominated for the 17 regional 
and branch governorships which ex- 
pire this year, according to Maurice 
M. Jackson, chairman of the ABA 
1951 nominating committee. Mr. Jack- 
son, president of Deppe-Vienna Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, reports that ballots 
have been distributed to members and 
the tabulation of votes will start 
Sept. 7 

Governors elected will serve terms 
of three years each. Seven are to 
be chosen to represent branches of 
the industry and 10 to represent 
various geographic divisions of the 
country. Under the ABA by-laws, 
expiration terms are staggered so 
that not all branches nor all regions 
‘lect governors each year. 

The voting this year will cover 
the following branch divisions: whole- 
sale bread (2), wholesale cake, house- 
to-house, retail and multistate (2). 

One governor will be elected from 
each of the following regions: 2, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 14, 17, 19, 21 and 22. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


DENVER FEED PLANT 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


DENVER—A $200,000 fire left the 
huge elevators of the Denver Live- 
stock Feed Co. in ruins early Aug 
26. Cause of the fire, which leveled 
the large structure in little more than 
an hour, is unknown. Damage esti- 
mates may run higher when it is 
determined how much feed was stored 
in the buildings. 

The huge mill, one of the largest 
of its type in the Denver area, is 
owned by two brothers, Gerald 
Roberts, of Arvada, Colo., and Owen 
Roberts of Denver. The bu lIding is 
used for the preparation, grinding and 
packaging of livestock feed for ship- 
ment to feed lots. 


——SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JERRY FITZGERALD JOINS 
ROANOKE MILLING. FIRM 


ROANOKE, VA.—George Huggins, 
sales manager, Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Jerry Fitzgerald of 
Florence, S. C., as company repre- 
sentative for South Carolina, effective 
Sept. 1. 

A native of Georgia, Mr. Fitzgerald 
has worked in the food industry in 
South Carolina for many years. Un- 
til recently he represented the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. on family flour in 
the Carolinas. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


HERRING FIRM JOINS 
BROKERAGE GROUP 


KANSAS CITY—Herring Sales Co., 
Kansas City, has announced that it 
has officially joined in a working 
agreement with the feed ingredient 
brokerage group which is composed 
of the Newsome Commission Co., 
Minneapolis; D. C. A., Inc., Chicago; 
T. D. F. Co., Buffalo, and Charles J. 
Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., Boston. 

Wayne Herring is head of the Kan- 
sas City firm, and he is assisted by 
Charles Shippee and Paul Smith. 
Offices are located at 448 Board of 
Trade Bldg. 
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The case of the Penthouse prints 





























Same thumb? Don’t say no too quickly. An expert will tell you 
the one on the right is the reverse of the other, but made by the same thumb. The 
villain stood on a narrow window ledge, left this print on the outside of the glass. 
It was photographed through the window. 


Same flour! Never an uncertainty when you say “Atkinson”. Your own 
production line is the best judge of flour—and it will tell you that the kind you buy 
this time is the same as the last, when it’s an Atkinson brand. Long runs, accurate 
milling, precise aging, extra tests—they all add up to uniformity. Bin-Aged* means 
that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. Switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HE Cuban market for flours 
| milled in the U.S. is well de- 
veloped, and up to the 1949- 
50 crop year U.S. flour was not 
seriously threatened by competition 
from other flours or a domestic mill- 
ing industry. However, during the 
1949-50 crop year Canadian flours 
made significant gains and repre- 
sented about 26% of the flour im- 
ports. A flour mill -is now under 
construction at Havana and it will 
probably reduce imports by about 
one third if operated at capacity. 
As a result of these developments 
the outlook for U.S. flour exports to 
Cuba is much below the level of 
recent years. (See accompanying 
table.) 

Flour imports in 1949-50, although 
substantially higher than the pre- 
war levels, were much lower than 
those of the immediate postwar 
years, and at a level equivalent to 
6.9 million bushels of wheat were 
about 0.5 million bushels less than 
Cuba’s quota under the International! 
Wheat Agreement. Since there were 
no governmental restrictions upon 
the importation of wheat flour, the 
level of imports reflected the sum 
of consumer purchasing power and 
aggressive sales effort. 

The trend toward urbanization of 
population operates to increase the 
consumption of wheat in the form 
of bread, galletas and paste prod- 
ucts. The increase in the consump- 
tion of such products is limited, how- 
ever, by the purchasing power of 
underemployed segments of the popu- 
lation. As a consequence, consump- 
tion of other traditional staple foods 
such as rice is a strong competitive 
influence affecting the market for 
wheat flour. 

Varies With Employment 

The year-to-year fluctuations in 
flour imports are closely related to 
the levels of industrial and shipping 
activity. Increased industrial ac- 
tivity attracts a substantial labor 
force, which returns to agricultural 
pursuits when the industrial demands 
for labor slacken. At the 1949-50 
levels of flour imports, the average 
per capita consumption of wheat 
at 81 lb. was comfortably above the 
prewar average of 69 Ib., but at 
the same time substantially below 
immediate postwar levels of 106 to 
108 Ib. 

The per capita consumption of 
wheat in the form of flour in Cuba 
is of interest in that it appears to 
offer an indication as to a possible 
maximum normal consumption in 
areas where wheat is an exotic com- 
modity. In the competition for the 
consumer's food dollar, the relative 
costs of foodstuffs at the retail level 
are very important until purchasing 
power exceeds basic needs. One of the 
limitations to an expanding market 
for wheat flour in tropical areas 
is the fact that the preponderant 
share of the flour imported reaches 
the consumer in the form of manu- 
factured articles. As a consequence, 
the competition is not between wheat 
or wheat flour and rice, corn or some 
other basic staple food, but between 
bread, biscuits or noodles and these 
other basic foods. 

It is worthy of note that in 1949- 
50 per capita consumption of wheat 
in Cuba was approximately four 
times that in other Latin American 
countries with similar but less well 
developed agricultural resources. It 
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The Market for Flour in Cuba 


By Henry A. Baehr | 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, is another in the 
series of preliminary reports by Mr. 
Baehr on Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets. Mr. Baehr, marketing 
specialist with the OFAR, conduct- 
ed a survey in that area during 1950. 





would appear to be significant that 
the consumption of wheat flour in 
these countries has increased with 
increased purchasing power, rather 
than as a result of an educational 
campaign attempting to substitute 
wheat products for some other food. 

In view of the present relatively 
high per capita consumption of 
wheat products in Cuba, one is led 
to wonder whether future increases 
will be greater in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries with lower per capita 
levels, or in a country like Cuba 
where good purchasing power and 
widespread use of wheat products 
is observable. 


Competitive Aspects 

High protein spring wheat flours, 
with bromate added, accounted for 
70% of the flour sold in Cuba in 
1949-50. This is the type of flour 
generally preferred by bread bak- 
ers, but substantial quantities are 
also used in the production of gal- 
letas, a yeast-fermented biscuit type. 

Soft wheat flours represent 5 to 
10% of Cuban imports, but this 
figure may be somewhat high as 
some observers classed all flours ex- 
cept spring wheat as soft wheat. 
The true soft wheat flours are used 
in pastry and cookie production. 

Some soft wheat flours and hard 
winter wheat flours are blended with 
spring wheat clear flours by the 
noodle and vermicelli manufactur- 
ers in order to improve the color 
of the product. Except for periods 
when bonded wheat is not avail- 
able, the distribution of hard win- 
ter wheat flours to bread bakers is 
limited because of the developed pref- 
erence for higher protein flours. 

A small quantity of family flour 
is imported in 2- and 5-lb. packages, 
and estimates by importers were that 
less than 3% of total imports of 
flour were so packaged. There is also 
some retail trade in first clear flours 
from bulk containers. 


Lower Prices Offered 

The lower level of imports in 1949- 
50 emphasized the competition be- 
tween flour importers in general, and 
between Canadian and U.S. mill rep- 
resentatives in particular. Trade re- 
ports were to the effect that 70 to 
80% of the total flour imports are 
high protein spring wheat flours. 
Canadian mills were quoting flour 


at 8@12¢ sack less than U.S. mills’ 
quotations on milled-in-bond flours, 
with flour from U.S. wheat being 
offered at prices which were 30@ 
50¢ sack higher than milled-in-bond. 

American mill representatives re- 
ported that Canadian carriers offer 
a better freight rate than do At- 
lantic Conference vessels, and tiis 
may account for part of the price 
advantages for Canadian flours. As 
a result of the lower prices quoted 
for the type of flour which the mar- 
ket had been educated to prefer, 
Canadian mills were making serious 
inroads on the market previously 
dominated by U.S. mills. 

Canadian flour mills continued to 
increase their participation in the 
market during 1950-51 in spite of re- 
duced supplies of the better grades 
of milling wheat. Sales under the 
IWA indicate that flour from Canadi- 
an mills will account for about 37% 
of 1950-51 imports by Cuba. 

Because of the tight competitive 
situation, flour mills were selling di- 
rect to wholesalers, as well as to 
smaller accounts. The latter were 
thereby able to save handling costs 
reported to range from $1@1.50 sack. 
In addition to this departure from 
earlier merchandising practices, some 
importers were offering to take 
small lots of flour business, waiving 
their usual commissions in order to 
keep their brands in circulation. 


Proposed Flour, Feed Mill 

The construction of a flour mill 
by a U.S. company is perhaps the 
most important new development in 
the Cuban flour market situation. 
The anticipated capacity of the new 
flour mill is reported to equal one 
third of the flour requirements of the 
isiand. 

Since this appears to be the first 
instance of U.S. interests erecting a 
flour mill in a Latin American coun- 
try, it has been the subject of in- 
tense interest. Other flour markets 
have been surveyed with similar ob- 
jectives by U.S. milling organizations, 
but no mills have been built in those 
countries. 

The proposed flour mill will en- 
joy substantial advantages under the 
terms of the decrees governing its 
charter because of governmental con- 
cessions to new industries. Among the 
specific concessions for the new mill 
are relief from a number of do- 
mestic taxes and freedom from im- 
port duties on equipment and raw 
materials. 

The feed mill which is proposed 
by the same interests can be expect- 
ed to have a strong influence on the 
formula feed trade in Cuba. The an- 
ticipated production of millfeeds re- 
sulting from the flour mill opera- 
tion is substantially above the pres- 
ent annual rate of consumption. As 
a consequence, the feed mill por- 
tion of the venture may have a more 
far-reaching effect upon the Cuban 


Wheat and Flour Exports to Cuba 


In Wheat Equivalent (1,000 bushels) 


United States— 


Year 
Average* 
1934-38 21 
Annualt 
1945-46 76 4 
1946-47 86 ,7 
1947-48 58 a 
1948-49 70 { 6,320 
1949-50 56 4,999 


Wheat Flour 


4,662 
4 
3 
4 


*Calendar years 
June crop years 


of exporting countries 


tincludes Argentina; 13,000 bu. 
‘Includes Chile; 55,000 bu wheat. Source: Compiled from official statistics 


Grand 
total 


{“anada——— 


Total Wheat Flour Total 


4,683 . 54 54 


8,518 62 47 109 
8,823 ares 65 65 
6,204 oe 418 418 
6,390 12 582 594 
5,055 4 1,831 1,835 


wheat and 1,000 bu. as flour. tJuly 
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economy than the flour mill, in terms 
of its potential effects upon the ani- 
mal and dairy industries. 

Most of the imported flour is used 
by bread bakeries, noodle and spa- 
ghetti manufacturers and biscuit and 
cookie manufacturers. There is not 
necessarily a sharp demarcation be- 
tween these several industries as two 
or more types of operation may be 
under common ownership. In the case 
of the larger organizations there may 
also be other food and confections 
producing units. 


Bread Baking Industry 


Bread bakeries range upward in 
size from those using one sack a day. 
The ratio of 3,000 bakeries to a popu- 
lation of 5 million people serves to 
define the level of development of 
the industry. The U.S. has approxi- 
mately 30,000 bakeries for a popu- 
lation of 150 million. 

The majority of Cuban bakeries 
operate on the neighborhood retail 
basis, and some of the larger bakeries 
of this type also conduct a limited 
wholesale business. Even among 
plants of sufficient capacity to be 
predominantly wholesale operations, 
the retail outlet on the premises is 
an important aspect of the business. 

The pattern of many small bak- 
eries is accompanied by the expect- 
ed range of craftsmanship and sani- 
tary conditions. Many of the small- 
est bakeries can offer no more than 
a precarious livelihood to the owner- 
operator. Since the bakery workers 
are well organized, some of the small 
bakers prefer not to expand their 
operations because of the attendant 
greater complexity of labor regula- 
tions. 

A limit of 200 Ib. flour per day 
per worker, and a regulation re- 
quiring one master baker for every 
four workers are factors which tend 
to hold back the small owner. One 
such individual, upon being shown 
that a greater variety of products 
doubled his two-sack business, re- 
marked that two bakers were all that 
one man should have to endure. 

The tedium and bad working con- 
ditions associated with the life of 
the small baker help to explain this 
lack of aggressiveness. The better 
or more aggressive individuals are 
not attracted to the trade, and very 
few have the qualities necessary to 
overcome these traditional limita- 
tions. 

Although U.S. bakers’ bread may 
be idealized in terms of uniformity 
and richness, and although increas- 
ing quantities of this type of bread 
are being made in Cuba, there is 
room for reasonable doubt whether 
the production of such bread is the 
most profitable goal for tropical bak- 
ing industries. The production of the 
traditional types of bread under bet- 
ter sanitary conditions and in more 
completely mechanized plants might 
conceivably result in a stronger bak- 
ing industry and a greater per capita 
consumption of flour. 


Types of Bread 


The greater portion of the bread 
produced is a so-called French type, 
made from very lean formulas and 
very thoroughly baked on the hearth 
of the oven. Some pan bread is also 
made from this type of dough, and 
smaller amounts of a richer U.S. type 
are produced. Only a few bakeries 
make this richer bread, but practi- 
cally all bakeries make the French 
type, or Cuban bread as it is called. 
It was reported that there was no 
record of a case of “rope” (a bac- 
terial infection) in Cuban bread. 
This is easily understandable in view 

(Continued on page 61) 
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By Henry A. Baehr 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
A Report on the Mexican 
Flour Milling Industry 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE Mexican flour milling in- 

I dustry is made up of over 800 
milling units with a daily ca- 
pacity of 175,000 bu. wheat, equal 
to 75,000 sacks flour. Individual ca- 
pacity ranges from less than 20 
sacks to more than 3,000 sacks of 


flour per day. Although many of the 
very small units are quite primitive 
and function only to grind locally 
produced wheat, many of the me- 
dium sized and larger units are well 
equipped and show the evidences of 
good operation and maintenance. 


The annual capacity of all mills 
is approximately 52 million bushels 
of wheat, as against an annual con- 
sumption of 24 to 28 million bush- 
els in recent years. The government 
prohibited expansion of the milling 
industry a number of years ago, but 
capacity is still in excess of require- 
ments. Small mills usually operate 
only 3 to 4 months per year and 
larger mills at about 60% of ca- 
pacity. 

The distribution of milling capacity 
is more or less parallel to popula- 
tion, with the northwestern and Pa- 
cific coustel states in complementary 





LAMINATED PACKAGES 
KEEP BROWN N SERVE 
SALEABLE LONGER 


Greaseproof-Moistureproof 
Laminated Packages 
Lengthen Shelf-Life of 


Brown'n Serve Products 


GREASEPROOF 


Brown 'n Serve products need more protection than fully baked 
goods, and it’s up to the package to give that extra-protection. 
Experience has taught that laminated packages are highly desir- 
able for three very important reasons: 


- MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION 
prevents the transfer of shortening and moisture from the 


product to the package, and forms an excellent barrier 


against off odors and flavors. 


STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION protects against 
rough handling and crushing in stacking and in transit. 
Good physical protection should never be overlooked in 
packaging Brown 'n Serve products. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE stimulates sales. The high- 
quality paperboard in laminated packages permits the use 
of colorful designs and attractive pictures. Windows may 
be added to give all the desired visibility. 


| BAKERY PACKAGE 
+ RESEARCH COUNCIL 


J1l WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Iilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, lilinois 


Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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positions as regards population and 
mill capacity. The competition be- 
tween mills is limited to some extent 
by the quantities of wheat available 
to them. The domestically grown 
wheat is purchased directly by the 
mills and is almost completely off 
the market within 4 to 5 months 
after the harvest. Imported wheat 
has been allocated primarily accord- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Baehr is a 
marketing specialist with the grain 
division of the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. His accompanying arti- 
cle is one of a series of preliminary re- 
ports on a special survey of the wheat 
and flour markets in Latin America 
and the Caribbean area. The survey 
was undertaken under the provisions 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
to determine the foreign competition 
and demand for U.S. wheat and flour 
imports in that area. 





ing to mill capacity, and apparently 
to some extent on the basis of vol- 
ume of operation history. 

The appearance of flour from out- 
of-town mills in some bakeries indi- 
cated that, in terms of direction of 
travel, wheat and flour moved in op- 
posite directions. There is no mill- 
ing-in-transit in Mexico, and it would 
appear that the subsidized freight 
rates on wheat within Mexico per- 
mit the back-haul of flour from cen- 
trally located mills. That is to say, 
with wheat delivered to mills at fixed 
prices, the costs of freighting flour do 
not preclude such back-haul. 


Wheat Preference Detailed 

The millers have quite definite 
ideas as to the desirability of the 
several types of wheat available from 
domestic sources. In general, the 
suitability of wheat for bread flours 
is the primary concern, and in this 
connection the preference for red 
wheats is almost a fetish. While this 
preference is gratifying to U.S. wheat 
growers in the southwestern states, 
it is at the same time an obstacle 
to the development of otherwise suit- 
able varieties within Mexico. 

In a number of instances where 
a biscuit plant is associated with a 
flour mill, millers complained that 
they were unable to import soft red 
winter wheats under present condi- 
tions. Because of the varied types 
and quality of domestic wheats, the 
larger mills, at least, try to blend 
in as large a percentage of import- 
ed wheat as possible. 

The sale of wheat flour has been 
under price ceilings since 1941, and 
the ceiling in the fall of 1950 was 
equivalent to $5.15 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. 
mill. The price support for wheat 
was based at $1.60 bu. for hard red 
wheat at Torreon, but competition 
for domestic wheat by the mills in- 
creased prices by as much as 20%. 
Average wheat costs at the mills 
ranged from $2.05@2.16 bu. 

Millfeeds were quoted at $2.15 per 
100 lb. bulk at the mill, and were 
not subject to government control. 
As a consequence, ’ millfeed prices 
fluctuate with supplies, and there are 
periods of overproduction in some 
areas. About 10,000 tons of feed 
are exported to the U.S. annually. 

Based on wheat costs, reported ex- 
traction rates of 72 to 74% and sell- 
ing prices of flour and feed, the mill- 
ers’ conversion appears to be com- 
parable to U.S. averages. 

Mexican Baking Industry 

The bread baking industry exhibits 

a pattern more similar to that of the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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6,021 Ibs. Enriched Flour 126 Ibs. Yeast 333 Ibs. Salt and Sugar 
Think of it! It takes all this to provide 18,000 combat troops 
with a day’s bread ration. Then imagine what it takes to 
bake for 155 million Americans. Each day we consume over 
40 million loaves of bread! Each year we spend over three 
and a half billion dollars for bakery products! Thanks to 
the skill and speed of our great Baking Industry, we as 
Americans can enjoy and afford more top-quality baked 
products than any other nation. 

American Machine & Foundry Company is proud of its 
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243 Ibs. Shortening 126 Ibs. Nonfat Dry Milk Solids AMF Mobile Field Oven 
contribution to the skill and speed of the Baking Industry. 
Since 1924, AMF has helped produce better products faster 
and more economically through its sanitary, high-speed 
bakery equipment. For example, a single AMF oven bakes 
up to 8,000 lbs. of dough per hour. Another machine, the 
Super Standard Wrapper, packages up to 65 loaves per 
minute. Other AMF equipment helps turn out cakes and 
pies and rolls that any housewife would be proud to call her 
own, and at prices she can afford! 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMF does it better — automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units + automatic loaders for Army FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco [epeaserins equipment, cigarette and cigar machinery * AMF and 
and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms «+ cooling fans for Army tanks Union bakery equip tic pinspotters, bowling equipment and supplies + DeWalt 
* airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic training devices *« naval ordnance « rolied and power saws * Lowerator emanaipetnian continuous mixers « stitching machines « Wahistrom 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. chucks ¢ Roadmaster bicycles « Cleve-Weld tire rims +« Junior velocipedes. 
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The confidence our customers have in 
RODNEY flours is a source of real 
pride to us. For confidence is never 
built in a day . . . it is earned by a 
consistent excellence in performance. 
In earning the confidence of our bak- 
er customers we have spared no effort 
over many years. Not many mills can 
match the infinite pains we take in in- 
suring the topmost quality for RODNEY 
flours . . . and it is our ambition and 
purpose to make every single sack of 
RODNEY flour the perfect foundation 


for the best loaf in America. 
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Weber Baking Co. 
Completes Contract 


for Canned Bread 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Weber 
Baking Co. here has completed a 
contract calling for 13 rail carloads 
of 10 oz. loaves of white bread canned 
in key-opening vacuum packed cans. 
Numerically, more than 500,000 loaves 
were involved. 

The huge operation was carried out 
by Weber personnel during off-pro- 
duction time 
of 45 employees hired to augment the 
regular force. One third of the per- 
sonnel were bakers, one third machine 
operators and one third truck drivers 
and helpers. Production was geared 
up to an output of 50 units a minute, 
with 100 units a minute as absolute 
capacity. 

The canned white bread was baked 
according to a special formula of high 
calorie content, high in relation to 
the weight and volume. The loaves 
were baked in two pieces to be en- 
closed in the can, facilitating an equal 
division of the bread on consumption. 
The actual baking process required a 
slight technical modification in pro- 
duction, such as the removal of the 
fan at the opening. 

Will Remain Edible 

Dough from the dividers was placed 
in the can, the tops clinched but not 
sealed, thereby allowing the gasses 
to escape during proofing and bak- 
ing. The ultimate vacuum was con- 
trolled by the time allowed for cool- 
ing after removal from the oven and 
before complete sealing. Cans were 
further cooled prior to flip-testing, a 
process developed to ensure vacuum 
within the tolerance allowed. The 
bread will remain edible for an in- 
definite period, and can be brought 
back to oven freshness by reheating 
the can before opening, thus driving 
the moisture back into the loaf. 

Among government representatives 
servicing the contract and supervis- 
ing the entire operation was Dr. Bob 
Larson, laboratory head of the Quar- 
termaster Depot. Alfred I. Stubbs, 
plant manager, was in charge of the 
operation for the Weber Baking Co. 
Special machinery for the undertak- 
ing was provided by the American 
Can Co. and the Continental Can Co. 

——BREAO S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PAPER BOX FIRM SOLD 

SAN FRANCISCO—Joint purchase 
of Raisin-Thiebaut, Inc., one of the 
West's oldest makers of set-up boxes, 
has been announced by two execu- 
tives of Bemiss-Jason Co. of San 
Francisco, makers of corrugated bag 
liners and paper trays for bakeries. 
Buyers are R. P. Bemiss and W. E. 
Jason, president and vice president 
respectively of Bemiss-Jason. Wilson 
J. Field has been appointed as new 
general manager of the box firm, 
which is also located in San Fran- 
cisco 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MEETING PROGRAM 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. — The execu- 
tive committee of the Bakers Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas, meeting here 
recently, formulated complete plans 
for the 23rd annual convention of 
the Carolinas bakers’ group, sched- 
uled for the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C., June 14-16, 1952. 

Individual programs have been 
planned for juniors and teen-agers. 
Outdoor contests for adults will be 
held as usual, with the exception of 
the golf tournament, which has been 


with the added services ; 
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eliminated because of the absence of 
a satisfactory course. 

Louise Skillman, secretary of the 
association, has announced that the 
“Allies, King for a Night,” show will 
again be held, and “The Roaring 
Twenties” will be presented by the 
Carolina Showboat. The ladies’ enter- 
tainment has been moved to the after- 
noon so that ladies attending the con- 
vention can participate in the morn- 
ing business session. 

To take the place of the golf tour- 
nament, a golf stag tournament has 
been set for Sedgefield Golf Course, 
Greensboro, N.C., Sept. 28-29. Each 
participant will pay all his own ex- 


penses plus a $5 registration fee, 
which will be used entirely for the 
purchase of golf prizes. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


DOUGH DEVELOPMENT 
BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
CHICAGO—A paper on dough de- 
velopment, presented by Walter T. 
Gase, Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Eng- 
ineers in Chicago last spring, now is 
available in the form of a 3-page 
mimeographed bulletin. The paper 
described the effect that floor time 
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has on optimum developed and 
hydrated doughs. 

A copy of the bulletin is available 
on request from the society secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, La Salle- 
Wacker Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1, Ill. if a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

——"BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LiFt—— 
JOINS GOLDEN STATE 

SAN FRANCISCO — Appointment 
of Joe L. Norman, North Little Rock, 
as sales wngineer for the Southeast 
and Southwest states has been an- 
nounced by E. A. Seipp, Jr., manager 
of the Golden State Sales Corp. here. 
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THE BROLITE CO. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

4128 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 

621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 

518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 








Mexican Flour 





(Continued from page 26) 


US. than is the case in the other Latin 
American countries visited. In the 
larger cities, well-equipped and mod- 
ernly organized bakeries are not un- 
common. These larger operations fol- 
low operational and merchandising 
procedures quite comparable to simi- 
lar capacity plants of the U.S. 
Substantial percentages of the pro- 
duction of these larger bakeries are 
in the form of pan bread. Bread for- 
mulas and fermentation procedures 
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are very much like those in the-U.S: 
The limitations of the various avail- 
able brands of flour with respect 
to mechanical modifications are ade- 
quately recognized and compensated 
for in the high-speed dough mixers 
in such plants. 

In the smaller retail bakeries, the 
types of bread, sweet rolls and 
pastries present a variety of products 
from the more traditional lean for- 
mula bread rolls and Mexican sweet 
rolls to products that look and taste 
like those in the U.S. It is not un- 
usual to find several complete bak- 
eries of this type under one owner- 
ship operating in different parts of 
a city. 


In addition to these more modern 
types of bakery, the small one- and 
two-man shops are to be found in 
many communities. 

In general, the bakery operators 
were reasonably well satisfied with 
the quality of flour supplied by the 
mills. The larger plants blended flours 
from two or three mills in order 
to smooth out some of the irregu- 
larities resulting from unavoidable 
changes in the composition of mill 
blends. 

The competition between the larg- 
er wholesal} operations appeared to 
follow the same patterns as exist in 
the U.S. Bread from Mexico City 
was being sold in Monterey and 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


There’s Nothing Like a Piece of Cake... 


No matter where you are, there's nothing like a piece of good cake. And to 
keep cake good .. . to seal in its oven freshness . . . there is nothing like the 
Riegel Papers especially developed for bakery use, papers that are highly 
protective, attractive to the eye and that work well on high-speed packaging 


machinery. 


There are Riegel Papers for almost any need you may have in protective 
packaging ... papers that you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency . . . papers that are now serving the sales leaders in many dif- 
ferent fields. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 17. 


TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —___ 
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Guadalajara, and bread from Monter- 
rey and Mexico City was being 
shipped to Torreon. Some of. this 
bread was shipped by air express. 
The difficulties associated with this 
type of distribution were evident in 
the comments of bread purchasers 
that shipped-in bread was often stale 
and sometimes moldy. 
Mexico—Daily Capacity of Flour Mills 


No. of Wheat 
mills Range Total 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stanford Gets Grant 
for Food, Agriculture 


Research Program 


STANFORD, CAL.—The Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, 
has been awarded a $70,000 grant by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to aid the 
institute’s general research program 
during the next four years. 

The funds will enable the research 
organization, now in its 3lst year, to 
complete its 22-volume “Studies on 
Food, Agriculture, and World War II.” 

This work was begun in 1946 with 
an original grant of $300,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation andinvolves an 
analysis of international commodities, 
international organization and con- 
trol, and national and regional man- 
agement of food and agriculture dur- 
ing the war. 

Soon to come from the Stanford 
Press is the first book of the series, 
“Coffee, Tea and Cocoa: An Economic 
and Political Analysis,” by Prof. Ver- 
non D. Wickizer, to be followed short- 
ly by Dr. Mirko Lamer'’s “Commer- 
cial Fertilizer in World War II” and 
Dr. Karl Brandt's “German Manage- 
ment of Food and Agriculture in 
World War II.” 

The new grant will permit the in- 
stitute to continue its studies of the 
Russian economy. Two works by Dr. 
Naum Jasny, Stanford Food Research 
Institute consultant in Washington, 
D.C., are now in press: “The Soviet 
Economy During the Plan Era,” and 
“The Soviet Price System.” 

Intensive case studies of several of 
the world’s “sugar islands” will also 
be financed by the grant. Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Martinique and Jamaica, 
as well as several islands in the East- 
ern Hemisphere will be included in 
the study. Particular attention will 
be devoted to the changes that have 
taken place in these areas in con- 
sumption levels and levels of living 
during the last half century, it was 
disclosed by Dr. Merrill K. Bennett, 
executive director of the institute. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI VALUE UP 

WINNIPEG—Gross value of pro- 
duction of the macaroni and kindred 
products industry in Canada in 1950 
amounted to $7,101,000 as compared 
with $5,903,000 in the preceding year. 
An average of 554 persons received 
$1,148,000 in salaries and wages as 
compared with 552 employees whose 
earnings totaled $1,104,000 in 1949. 
The cost of materials used was $4,- 
006,000 against $3,423,000. The pro- 
duction of macaroni, spaghetti, ver- 
micelli and noodles in the industry 
amounted to 63,081,000 Ib. with a sell- 
ing value of $6,894,000 as compared 
with 57,811,000 Ib. at $5,773,000 in 
1949. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 





» "Cagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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KANSAS 


What a 


lot or trouble can be saved 


by buying SUNNY KANSAS in- 
stead of shopping around! For 
SUNNY KANSAS has the bread- 
making quality and the shop-saving 
efficiency that puts this famous 


brand right up front as a 


“a 
good 


buy” for the baker. SUNNY KAN- 
SAS has won the gratitude and re- 
spect of many a baker for its re- 
markable baking performance. |t 
will win your affection, too. Try it. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
nail KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WAUPACA,. WISCONSIN 








FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 














HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


O One year $2 
O Billme OBill my firm OI am sending payment 


BAKERIES & BAK- [() EXECUTIVE, MGR. 
0 SUPERINTENDENT 
OC) Wholesale [) Retail [|] PRODUCTION 


ERY OWNERS 


O Two years $3 


CO BAKERY SUPPLIER 


OTHER 





Baking First Among 
Food Industries in 
Plants, Employees 


CHICAGO—The baking industry in 
1950 ranked first among the food in- 
dustries in the number of manufac- 
turing establishments, in number of 
employees and the size of the payroll, 
according to Dr. Franklin Church 
Bing, consultant in the food and drug 
field and former director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. 

Mr. Bing contributed the article, 
“Bread and Bakery Products” to the 
1951 Britannica Book of the Year, ac- 
cording to Walter Yust, editor-in- 
chief of Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
of the Britannica Book of the Year. 

Estimates of important agricul- 
tural products used as ingredients by 
the baking industry of the U.S. in 
1950 included approximately 12,500 
million pounds of flour, 1,200 million 
pounds of lard and other shortening, 
2,700,000 Ib. skim milk solids and 
180 million pounds raisins, according 
to Mr. Bing. 

The outstanding acceptance of pre- 
baked breads, rolls and sweet baked 
goods was one of the big news items 
of the food field in 1950, according to 
the Britannica publication. Author of 
the article on flour is Harvie Barnard, 
research chemist of Clinton (Iowa) 
Foods, Inc. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIF® 


LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
DECLINES DURING JUNE 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during June totaled 49,556,- 
000 Ib. compared with 93,177,000 Ib. 
during June last year, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. The 
quantity produced for drying was 
much smaller than a year ago and ac- 
counts for the smaller production 
than a year ago. 

Dried egg production during June 
totaled 2,652,000 lb. compared with 
17,146,000 lb. during June last year. 
Production consisted of 1,643,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg, 411,000 dried albu- 
men and 598,000 Ib. dried yolk. Dried 
egg production for the first six 
months of this year totaled 14,360,000 
lb. compared with 69,395,000 Ib. dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during June totaled 39,655,000 
lb. compared with 29,374,000 Ib. dur- 
ing June last year and 49,617,000 Ib., 
the 1945-49 average production for 
the month. Frozen stocks increased 
28 million pounds during June com- 
pared with 9 million pounds during 
June last year and the average in- 
crease of 21 million pounds. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS WALNUT CO-OP 

LOS ANGELES — William C. 
Tesche has been named general man- 
ager of the California Walnut Grow- 
ers Assn. to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of W. T. Webber. The 
association has a membership of more 
than 11,000 growers, and more than 
80% of all walnuts grown in Califor- 
nia are handled by the cooperative 
organization. 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AD AGENCY NAMED 

PITTSBURGH — The James A. 
Stewart Co., Carnegie, Pa., recently 
was appointed the advertising agency 
for the Hankey Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The firm will institute a large 
scale promotional program which will 
utilize all forms of media. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A|- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. H 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Rennhoaticalle Ted, dowd 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, dd secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- tay 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








e bed La ie 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








es RESORT FOE ORS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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gram OVOUS 
hen-Lrints 


In color... in styling... in quality... 
Ken-Prints stand out in every way. 
That’s why many millers and manu- 
facturers have made P-K bags first 
choice for top quality products. 











PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


NOW! 50-lb. COTTON FEED BAGS . . . Easy-to-handle size . 
in new low-cost gray goods, cambric or prints. Ask ebout them. 


sd 
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in this department are those of the firm 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by 


_" 


ers and suppliers. Claims made 








items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3168—Hand Icer 


A new attachment for “Frost-O- 
Fast” icing machines has been de- 
veloped by Basic Foods Sales Corp. 
The firm states that sweet goods, cof- 
fee rings and other baked products up 
to 18 in. can be iced automatically 
with the mechanical hand icer, on or 
off the baking pans, at any speed to 


\ 

suit the conveyor. As many as 60 
coffee rings a minute or 12 full pans 
can be run. 

Icing is applied by means of a foam 
rubber roller which receives the icing 
from a slotted automatic icing head 
and deposits it on baked goods passing 
under the roller on the conveyor. 


No. 3160—Book 
on Bread Making 


The second edition of ‘“The Science 
and Practice of Breadmaking,” by 
D. -W. Kent-Jones and John Price, 
has been published by the Northern 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 

It covers such subjects as history 
of breadmaking, types of wheat and 
the milling process, constituents of 


aaah 
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No. 3154—F loor Care Bulletin 
No. 3155—-Specialty Bread 

No. 3158—Floor Matting 

No. 3159—Garbage Disposal Unit 








d. Further information on any of the 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


flour, other dough ingredients, dough 
testing apparatus, breadmaking proc- 
esses, bread faults, brown and fancy 
bread, bakery machinery and ovens, 
bakery management and fermented 
confectionery. 


No. 3155—Specialty 
Bread 


Charton C. Frantz, president of 
Frantz Industries, has announced the 
development of a new loaf of bread, 
known as “Doc Frantz Special 
Bread.” The firm reports that it con- 
tains “magic yogurt,” blackstrap mo- 
lasses, “magic yeast,”’ wheat germ and 
soya flour, and that it sells for 25¢ 
loaf. It is sold under an exclusive 
basis, by which sales and profits are 
guaranteed, the firm states. 


No. 3158—Fleor 
Matting 


A floor matting consisting of % 
in. corrugated rubber top wedded to 
a % in. live sponge base is being 
marketed by the Ace Hose & Rub- 
ber Co, The product, called “Lite 
Step,” can be used in back of coun- 
ters as well as on production lines, 
the firm states. It comes in all 
lengths and up to 72 in. in width. 


No. 3166—Roll 
Machine Leaflet 


Pictures, specifications and dia- 
grams are included in a new leaflet 
on the AFM-Union “Model D” roll 
machine, recently released by the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
subsidiary, Union Machine Co. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the ma- 
chine is designed for production of 
any style bun or roll, and it divides 
and rounds dough pieces from % oz. 
to 5% oz. 

Operating speeds are listed at 120- 
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118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers): 


No. 3160 
No. 3166. 
No. 3167 
No. 3168 


Book on Bread Making 
Roll Machine Leaflet 
Belt Conveyor 

Hand Icer 


275 pieces a minute or, by a different 
gear ratio, 140-330 pieces a minute. 
Diagrams in the leaflet show three 
optional discharge positions to the 
roll conveyor and molder. 


No. 3167—Belt 
Conveyor 


A new horizontal belt conveyor for 
handling of goods during assembly, 
inspection, sorting and similar opera- 
tions is being manufactured by the 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. The prod- 


uct, called the “Rapistan Table-Vey- 
or,” may be varied in length from 10 
ft. to 60 ft. by adding or removing 
5 ft. sections, and there is a choice of 
belt widths from 10 in. to 20 in. 

The machine may be lagged to the 
floor or mounted on casters for port- 
able use. Belt speed, fixed or variable, 
is from 5 to 100 ft. a minute. Height 
of the machine is adjustable from 
21 in. to 40 in. 


No. 3154—Floor 
Care Bulletin 


The G. H. Tennant Co. has pub- 
lished a two-page bulletin describing 
the dry-cleaning, dry-waxing and pol- 
ishing of floors. It contains pictures, 
diagrams and cost figures, based on 
results obtained with floor mainte- 
nance machines developed by the 
firm. 


No. 3159—Garbage 
Disposal Unit 


R. C. Cameron, division manager 
of the Disposal d vision of Hotpoint 
Inc., has reported the installation of 
one of his firm’s garbage disposal 
units in a Chicago bakery to shred 


WATER suppLy / 


WATER FLOW + 
INTERLOCK 





ORAIN PIPE 
at 


WATER Valve 











\/ 


and flush waste scraps of dough 
swept from cutting room floors. 

Although the unit is the same size 
and model as those used in homes, 
it has been installed on a metal 
stand instead of under a sink. How- 
ever, in smaller bakeries the unit 
can be installed under any available 
sink, Mr. Cameron stated. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ested 
tory ag! 
“tae Fine aking 


Lexington Mill 


& Elevator Co. 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








Sumner Chief 
High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
loans, Minn. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, 8. I. 





{MICHIGAN FLOURS 
; (Quality Controlled) 
3 CHELSEA MILLING CO. 


» Chelsea, Michigan 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 





"The true value of any flour lies in its 
baking efficiency . . . how economically it performs in 
the bread making process. That’s where AMERICAN 
FLOURS excell. These flours of exceptional baking 
performance are skillfully and scientifically milled 
from wheats chosen particularly for superior bread- 
making character. That’s the reason it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
ce erican Flours, inc. 


5.000.000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTOH, KANSAS 
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Manpower Problems in the Bakery Can 
Be Solved Before They Become Grievances 


N these times of emergency and 
manpower stringency, the wide- 
awake baker cannot afford to rely 
upon his formal grievance machinery 
to discover and anticipate employee 
discontent. Many executives now real- 
ize that formal grievance teams in- 
cline to concentrate on problems 
arising from interpretation of the 








By Fred Rudge 
Fisher & Rudge, Inc., New York 


union contract—seniority, pay rates, 
incentive payments, transfers, etc. 
Such questions, while important, 


ES THE DIFFEREN 


often bypass the major causes of em- 
ployee unrest and dissatisfaction—fa- 
voritism, poor or inadequate equip- 
ment, personality conflicts, lag,yard 
maintenance, absenteeism, lack of in- 
formation about the company and its 
prospects, inability to “get anywhere” 
and so forth. Points like this usually 
lie outside the wage agreement, and 
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if brought up by the union at all are 
brought up informally. 

Here are some complaints which 
bakery executives will recognize as 
typical: 

“It's always too humid, especially 
during the summer months. What we 
need is a good ventilation system.” 

“I have to stand on my feet mixing 
all day long. We ought to have longer 
rest periods.” 

“We ought to have a merit sys- 
tem. There’s always one fellow on the 
line who doesn’t pull his weight.” 

“They ought to raise our incentive 
rate and give us a chance to make 
some more money.” 

“The foreman of our shift is al- 
ways picking on me about something. 
I don’t know why they have a boss 
who can't get along.” 

These illuminating “gripes” were 
picked at random from a much longer 
list—all of them derived not from 
formal complaints filed by workers 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Fred Rudge, an 
authority on employee and commu- 
nity relations, was founder and presi- 
dent, from 1932 to 1945, of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, a printing house spe- 
cializing in corporation annual reports 
and other public relations brochures. 
A graduate of Haverford College and 
Columbia University, Mr. Rudge is a 
director of the National Management 
Council, of the New York Association 
for the Blind, and of the Dalzell Tow- 
ing Co. of New York. He is author 
of the section on plan community re- 
lations in Funk & Wagnalls’ “Read- 
ing Course in Executive Technique,” 
and also of many articles published in 
business magazines. He is president 
of Fisher & Rudge, Inc., New York, 
a management consulting service in 
the field of industrial, labor and com- 
munity relations. 





but from that far superior anti-griev- 
ance method, the employee attitude 
survey. This new concept has an im- 
mediate morale building effect as it 
brings into the open unfavorable re- 
actions and nips them in the bud 
before they reach the trouble stage. 


The Roots of Employee Resentment 


In bakeries, as in many other in- 
dustries, there are four major areas 
of potential or actual employee dis- 
content. These may be defined as fol- 
lows: 

@ Dissatisfactions arising out otf 
operating problems and condi- 
tions. 

@ Dissatisfaction over matters of 
company policy. 

@ Difficulties traceable to indiffer- 
ent or inadequate supervision. 

@ Resentment or confusion caused 
by lack of effective communica- 
tion between management and 
employees, and vice versa. 

Let us examine each of these four 
points, one by one, and see what prin- 
ciple is involved. Understanding and 
awareness of these areas of potential 
employee misunderstanding are the 
first steps in avoiding manpower 
problems during this time of national 
emergency. 

1, Operating problems. Plant ineffi- 
ciency is an enemy of good human re- 
lations. If employees work is unduly 
delayed or interfered with by condi- 
tions beyond their control—but with- 
in management's jurisdiction—they 
become frustrated and dissatisfied. 
“This place is really getting rundown” 
blurted out one baker recently. “We 
used to do twice as much work with- 
out all the griping. I think it’s man- 

















UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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agement’s fault, for not keeping a 
closer check on things.” 

Hold-ups, under most incentive 
plans, mean lower pay for the work 
period. When this happens the em- 
ployee is doubly penalized—first by 
wasting his time standing around, and 
secondly by reducing the amount of 
take-home pay in his envelope. If 
this occurs frequently it can cause a 
flare-up. Meanwhile the word gets 
around town and people who might 
have applied for jobs go elsewhere in 
the town. 

Conversely, the things employers 
do to make their bakery plant effi- 
cient really spark employee morale. 
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“Our plant’s as niee to work in as our 
kitchen at home. . . . The new-ovens 
really save a lot of time. . . The 
new packaging system has meant a lot 
fewer rejects.” 

False economy in the use of scrap 
material and old parts, rather than 
replacements, leads to more repair 
work and employee comment than 
the small amount saved on each part. 
“Repairing this old mixer is just a 
waste. But look at the way our fore- 
man babies it along, sending for a 
repairman every week. I'll bet we’ve 
lost enough time out on this piece 
of equipment to half pay for a new 
one.” 


Lack of stringent rulings on absen- 
teeism and tardiness are bitterly re- 
sented by the employees who do come 
in on time and are penalized in get- 
ting production under way. Here are 
a few typical grievances: 

“They ought to be firm with those 
men that always come in late. Those 
steady repeaters should be let out 
at a time like this.” 

“The floor superintendents are too 
easy on absentees. Sometimes she 
helps us when a girl stays out, but 
that slows us down because of course 
she can’t pack as fast.” 

“Everybody has to be in hot water 
just because a few are always com- 
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Joseph W. Biety 


ELECTED—Joseph W. Biety of the 
Bakers of America Program staff has 
been elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago. He succeeds 
W. S. Kirkland of the W. S. Kirkland 
advertising agency. 





ing in late. Some men stay out every 
few weeks.” 

2. Dissatisfaction over policy. Un- 
der this grouping we find complaints 
caused by such irritations as inequi- 
ties in pay for comparable jobs and 
slowness in setting permanent rates. 
Paying a bonus to direct workers, 
but not to those who contribute in- 
directly to the formers’ ability to ex- 
ceed quotas, is another sore point. 
Employees also point out the appar- 
ent discrimination in assigning tem- 
porary or overtime work. No over- 
time for hours worked beyond eight 
per day if the total workweek does 
not exceed 40 hours is a common 
cause for discontent. 

In the course of several attitude 
surveys many employees admitted, 
though probably for the first time, 
their inability to understand the 
bonus system. Few know enough 
about it to check with their time- 
keeper and search out the errors. 
Under such conditions the employees 
regard an incentive plan, however 


Here’s what to tell him: you can’t tell me 
all nonfat dry milk solids are alike—even if 
they do look alike. 


equitable, as a “stretch-out” system 
designed to take advantage of them. 
If your bonus plan is simple, and can 
be easily explained then the fault lies 
in your communications with the em- 
ployees. 


Remember, Borden’s pioneered the Bakery 
Test years ago. And Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac is the standard of measurement in 
leading baking research laboratories today! 


Give me Borden’s Breadlac every time. j 
Borden’s uses only highest quality milk. 3 


3. Supervision. It is essential that 
both the employees attitude toward 
supervisors and the supervisors atti- 
tudes toward the higher management 


your bread and cake formulas... be known and understood if griev- 
ances are to be nipped in the bud. 


® ' 
P : ‘ In A well-c survey lly j- 
1 want nonfat milk solids that give me sist on Borden's a 4 Wenner ae 
every good baking quality. Purity... Bakery-Tested Breadlac and the foremen: the findings point 
Freshness ... Flavor ... Uniformity ... Ab- ran out to top management (1) where 
aga sorption and Yield. I won't jeopardize my — and how their supervisors are failing 
high-ratio formulas by using anything but — > in their duties and (2) what company 
J) 

some sample complaints expressed by 

employees: 
“I like our new foreman. But he’s 
“The whole bakery is overrun with 
bosses, They come right down to the 
routemen and tell them what to do. 


licies d practices are viewed un- 
Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac. eevee tego es 
simply swamped. When we have spe- 
cial orders to get out he’s never 
around to give us a hand. They ought 
to have someone else to do the check- 
BAKERY 
(Continued on page 84) 


And to make absolutely sure it is the best 
quality it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 


Take extra care with 





favorably by the supervisors. Here are 
What's more, Breadlac is Bakery-Tested! 
That means I’m sure that, loaf after loaf, 
my bread will have the same silky-soft tex- 
ture, rich brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality. And what flavor and aroma! 
Breadlac makes the bread everybody comes ing so he can stay in our room.” 
back for. 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


©The Borden Company 
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Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Having the right bag for your product 
is an important decision that should not 
be left to chance. Chase Bags are de- 
signed to provide protection, they are 
good-looking, they will help increase 
sales! Your Chase Salesman is an ex- 
pert in analyzing packaging require- 
ments. He will be glad to specify the 
container which best meets your needs. 


Bags for all industry and agriculture - cotton bogs of js 


all kinds 





for Bele Bags... Batter Bay Chate 


Cc 4 A S E BAG CoO. seneen sauss orrices: 309 w. sackson suvo,, cHicaGo 6, tL. 


BOISE + DALLAS « TOLEDO ¢ DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO «© ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH » KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN,IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. + SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. + SAN FRANCISCO 
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W. B. Turner and his two sons, W. 
F. Turner and Paul Turner, have an- 
nounced the purchase of the Dilley 
Baking Co. at Borger, Texas. They 
now operate a bakery at Durant, 
Okla. The Dilley Baking Co. was es- 
tablished in the first year of Borger'’s 
existence. 
: es 


The Chippewa Baking Co. observed 
its 45th anniversary with the formal 
opening of its newly remodeled retail 
shop in Chippewa Falls, Wis. During 
the 2-day event, the firm conducted 
a contest in which visitors guessed 
how much flour was used by the com- 


pany during 1950. Announcement of 
the remodeled shop and of the contest 
was made in a full page advertise- 
ment, and clues for the contest were 
printed, including the amounts of 
sugar, shortening, eggs and milk sol- 
ids used. 
@ 

Richard F. Banwart, who operated 
Dick’s Pastry Shop in Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, for 10 years, recently moved 
the bakery to Amboy, Minn. 

* 

W. T. Misenhimer and his father, 
Jay Misenhimer, have purchased the 
Vanderpool Bakeries in El Paso, Tex- 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 











F BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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om . 
AcmME~FEwans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








F s milled from 
MICHIGAN 


SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


amous for flo 


as. Jay Misenhimer was special bak- 
ery representative for General Mills, 
Inc., in Dallas for 32 years, and the 
son was a bakery representative in 
Dallas for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

a 

John Bassford closed his bakery in 
Prairie City, Iowa, and opened a bak- 
ery in Colfax, Iowa. 

a 

Richard Schaale of Minneapolis has 
purchased the Wilkins Baking Co. in 
Red Oak, Iowa, from J. E. Wilkins, 
who is completing 51 years in the bak- 
ing business. 

@ 

The Osceola (Wis.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Car] Chris- 
tianson to Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Beach. 

@ 

Eddie Neuberger, owner and opera- 
tor of the Ellis (Kansas) Bakery, has 
announced that his bakery is being 
moved into the Rueschhoff Bldg. His 
present location is in the Muhlheim 
Bldg. The move will give the bakery 
more room and a better location. 

@ 

Henry Joersz has announced the 
transfer of the New Salem (N.D.) 
Bakery to Hazen, N.D. 

e 

Miss Vivian Ebeling has leased 
Dorothy’s Pantry in Adrian, Minn., 
from Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Kuemper. 


Fire that was started by a short 
circuit in a refrigerator mechanism 
recently destroyed the refrigerator 
and caused smoke damage at the 
Humboldt Bakery in Winnemucca, 
Nev. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Hogan have 
opened the Quality Bakery in Albu- 
querque, N.M. They were in the re- 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


Millers of 


DELICAKE 
FOR HI-RATIO LAYERS, FOAM AND 
ANGEL TYPE CAKES 


A Short Extraction Hi-Ratio Type Flour from Choice Indiana 
and Ohio Red Wheats. Especially milled to carry 140% sugar. 
Dependable Uniformity — characteristic of all F. W. Stock & 
Sons’ products—is assured by Rigid Quality Control and Up-to- 
the-minute Milling Methods in one of America’s Most Modern 


Mills. Your inquiries invited. 


tail bakery business in that city 26 
years, before selling their shop in 
1949. Al Briley is in charge of pro- 
duction at the new bakery. 
o 
Ed Schmitt has purchased the Hol- 
land Bakery in Denver from John 
Camping. 
® 
Fire burned out the interior of the 
Walmer Bakery in Spencer, Iowa, in 
July. The building and contents were 
a total loss. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Davison have 
announced that they have sold their 
bakeshop in St. Paul and are leasing 
their bakeshop in North St. Paul. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Gallea, who 
conducted the Benton Bakery in Fort 
Eenton, Mont., about a year, have 
closed the enterprise. 

& 

The Lakeland Bakery has been 
opened in Elkhorn, Wis., by Walter 
Smalter, who had been employed as 
a baker in Janesville, Wis., for 14 
years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Hanson have 
sold the Quality Bakery in Portage, 
Wis., to Walter Lenz, who has been 
employed by the firm since his dis- 
charge from World War II service. 


Larry and Ruth Ostresh, proprie- 
tors of the Trojan, a new bakery in 
Troy, Ill., have purchased an addi- 
tional building for an expansion. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Dempsey, who 
had operated a bakery in Martins- 
ville, Ind., have opened the Villa 
Grove (Tll.) Pastry Shop. 


Ed Wright recently purchased the 
Leithauser Bakery in St. Louis from 
William Leithauser. 

e 

Records in the office of the Texas 
secretary of state show the recent in- 
corporation of the Standard Baking 
Co. in San Antonio. The company was 
chartered with $20,000 capital stock 
by E. M. Sweeney, J. D. Sweeney and 
Otto Foerster. 


A retail store featuring “Baker-to- 
You” service has been opened in 
Logansport, Ind., by Stewart's Bak- 
ers. 

e 

The Martha Ann Bakery, 
Okla., has purchased a new 
speed dough mixer. 


Enid, 
high 


The Hofsteater Bakery in Kenton, 
Ohio, has been leased from James B. 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 
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ETERMINATION alone will not move 

mountains, we admit. But we know that the 
miller who wants to make the best flour can come 
very close to doing it. We have never lagged in 
faith in our ability to make superior flour, nor have 
we ever slackened in our determination to do so. 
That’s why THORO-BREAD is such a good flour 
for the bread baker. 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily oe Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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Highly skilled baking experts are included free of charge with 
every flour purchase made from Russell-Miller Milling Co.! 


For every member of Russell-Miller’s sales and technical 
staff is expected to become a qualified expert in serving the 
needs of Russell-Miller customers. 


In our laboratories and our mills, bakery production experts 
constantly work and test to improve the quality and the 


appetite appeal of the baked goods you sell. 


So that we might bring this service right to your door... 


there is a Russell-Miller sales office near you! 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


Specialists in the Milling of Fine Bakery Flour 


SALES OFFICES 


512 Statler Office Building 
Boston 16, Mass. 
C. K. Burnham, Manager 
2325 Stone & Webster Bldg. 
90 Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 
F. A. Quigley, Manager 


87 Childs Street 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Rober? W. Smith, Manager 
931-932 Phila. Savings Fund 
Soc. Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
C. R. Troutner, Manager 
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1602 First National Bldg. 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Paul D. Nease, Manager 


145 W. Broadway 
Alton, Illinois 
Ray E. Bury, Manager 
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2400 South Ervay Street 


Dallas 1, Texas 


R. S. Hielmseth, Manager 


Midland Bank Building 


Minneapolis 1, 
E. 


Minn. 


D. White, Manager 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


f, 


NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN 


AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


——_ 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeex Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* 20 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Hofsteater by French Hundley and 
Arthur L. Richey, who are producing 
cookies on a wholesale basis. The 
plant will employ 30 persons when 
full output is reached. 
e 

The Verbena Bakery, owned and 
operated. by Dick Vickery, has 
branched out with another shop in 
New Orleans. All of the baking will 
be conducted at the main plant. 


D 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl A. Angell, own- 
ers of Angell’s Bakery in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., have taken over the 
Pantry Shelf in the same city. It will 
be operated as Angell’s Pantry Shelf. 

@ 

E. L. Moore, proprietor of Moore's 
Donut Shop in Red Oak, Iowa, has 
announced that a remodeling project 
to include complete redecoration, is 
planned for this fall. 


s 
Kaufman’s Bakery in Buffalo, has 
been granted a building permit to 
enlarge its plant at an estimated cost 
of $60,000. 
2 


Loblaws, Inc., has filed plans with 
the city to erect a masonry building 
in Buffalo, at a cost of $175,000. The 
plans state the building will be used 
for baking and selling purposes. 

e 

Henry’s Bakery has been opened 
in the new Endwell (N.Y.) Shopping 
Center, which has parking area for 
150 cars. 

a 


Claude A. Bair of Hamburg, N.Y., 
has registered the name of Blair’s 
Bakery, with the county clerk’s office. 
The bakery will be located in Ham- 
burg. 

e 


Incorporation of the Peter Pan 
Bakery in San Antonio has been re- 
ported. The bakery was chartered 
with $5,000 capital stock by Vernon 
A. Willoughby, Gus D. Bohnet and 
Carleton W. Adams, Jr. 

es 

Good Eats Bakery, Woodward, 
Okla., recently installed a new re- 
frigerator display case. 

& 

The Neighborhood Bakery in St. 
Louis has been doubled in size by a 
recently completed addition. A new 
walk-in refrigerator occupies one 
fourth of the space that was added. 

& 

William West, owner of West's 
Bakery in West Palm Beach, Fla., has 
announced an extensive remodeling 
program that will include new ma- 
chinery 

a 


Pechter’s, a Miami Beach, Fila., 
bakery, has been sold by Dave Pech- 
ter to Milton Serota, Joseph Weiser 
and Samuel Shamus. 

@ 

The former Zajac Bakery, com- 
bined with a restaurant, in Evart, 
Mich., has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. 


¥ 
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Harry Keehn. Mrs. William Baker, 
daughter of the new owners, is man- 
ager. The building was completely re- 
decorated. 


The Murguea Bakery in Key West, 
Fla., a bread bakery specializing in 
the wholesale trade, has a new mod- 
ern plant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Rouse, who 
have been operating the Dixie Cream 
Do-nut Shop in Watertown, Wis., for 
four years, have sold the business to 
the Pagel Bakery. 

* 

Morat Bakery, Reed City, Mich., 
suffered the loss of a front plateglass 
window and damages tc the ovens 
when a gas-fired oven exploded. A 
baker had just lighted the oven and 
walked away when the explosion oc- 
curred. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dow of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., have purchased the Imlay 
City (Mich.) Bakery from Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Burwell. A rural service 
started by Mr. Burwell will be con- 
tinued and expanded. 

es 

Savoy Pastry Bakery, Rochester, 
N.Y., has been sold for $45,000 by 
Mrs. Teresa Petrantonio to Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis J. DeMaria. The building 
was valued at $35,000 and bakery 
equipment at $10,000. 

® 

The Made-Rite Bakery, Inc., Rocky 
Mount, N.C., has added a 20-ton trac- 
tor-trailer to its fleet of trucks. The 
new vehicle relays bread, rolls and 
cake to five of the firm’s salesmen 
serving outlying districts of the sales 
area. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Knowlan, who 
have operated the Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) 
Bakery for about six years, have sold 
their machinery and equipment at 
public auction. 


A group of Tomahawk, Wis., busi- 
nessmen have voted to form a cor- 
poration for the purchase of the 
Tomahawk Electric Bakery, which is 
closed. Purchase of the firm is to be 
effected through the sale of common 
stock to Tomahawk residents. Ralph 
and Hazel Bauer of Tomahawk are 
the present owners. 
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OrrFiticeE s&s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. UJ 4 [ iA A N b 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 
FT, WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH 


; / 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. OPERA TENG: 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
IN KANSAS CITY— 








CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY ¢ 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address 








“MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [> NE a 
FLOURS =—s © 


| WINTER WHEAT 
; FLOURS 
Maple Leaf j : 


fale we. Monarch 
Cream of the West | i Serat 


| <2 Crescent 
Castle we 


FERRE _ ia = Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson bi eee | sa 
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a Hillcrest Rye Flour 
Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 


The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


The Almanack 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Library, for reference and research 

Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 4 
Mier eos 1 OOE-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NortHWESTERN MILLER FEEpsTUFFS 
Tue American Baker « Mitiinc Propuction 
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CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 


Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 


concerned with the baking industry. 


There are no encyclopedias for the 


bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn te page 56 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In order to elirninate the crack- 
ing of meringues during baking, t.e 
oven should have at least a tempera- 
ture of 350° F. 

2. When the top crust of bread 
cracks or checks during cooling, it is 
due to having too high a humidity in 
the cooling room. 

3. Lady fingers should be removed 
from the pans as soon as they are 
baked. 


4. When both hard and soft wheat 
flours are used in making bread 
doughs, the soft wheat flour should 
be used in the sponge. 

5. The easiest way to improve the 
appearance of ginger snaps is to wash 
them with water before placing them 
in the oven. 

6. It is necessary 
shortening with 
than with a soft 
making pie crust. 

7. When making rye bread by ma- 
chinery, most bakers prefer to use 
the sponge dough method. 

8. Buttermilk used in bread doughs 
will decrease the danger of “rope” 
during the summer months. 

9. There is no difference in sweeten- 
ing power between powdered and 
granulated sugar. 

10. Bread should be cooled to at 
least 95° F. before it is wrapped. 

11. Whole eggs contain about 55% 
yolks and 45% whites. 

12. Some puff paste oleomargarine 
is sometimes used in icebox cookies 
in order to produce a nicer appear- 
ing product. 

13. The most common reason for 
the top pie crust breaking or cracking 
on pies during baking is that the oven 
temperature is too high. 

14. Ginger snap doughs are some- 
times aged for a week or longer be- 
fore baking in order to facilitate run- 
ning them through the machines. 

15. Shortening is added to bread 
doughs after the flour has been mixed 
in for a short time in order to in- 
crease absorption. 


to use more 
a hard wheat flour 
wheat flour when 


16. Angel food pans are moistened 
before the batter is placed in them in 
order to obtain a lighter crust color. 

17. The term “pure” on a bottle of 


vanilla is an indication of its quality. 

18. Large blisters on sponge sheet 
cakes are usually due to too much top 
heat in the oven. 

19. A lot of steam is used when 
baking hard rolls in order to produce 
a thin crust. 

20. The pH of a molasses cake 
should be below 7. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
008 8 6. ( em Ge 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











MILLING | 
DWIGHT BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, 
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“Little” things can cause a lot of trouble. 
One off-standard dough in the bakeshop, for 
example, can lose valuable customers for all 
time. A few extra cripples each day can 
murder the profit account. That's why we say 
it is worthwhile to pay a little extra for a de- 
pendable quality flour like POLAR BEAR, 
which costs more to make because it is com- 
posed of premium wheats. 
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The NEW ERA MILLING GOMPA 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Some Veterans 
Still Eligible 
for Gl Training 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The cut-off 
date for educational benefits under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights has passed for 
most World War II veterans, but 
some ex-servicemen still are eligible 
to initiate courses, the School of Bak- 
ing at Oklahoma A. & M. College here 
points out. 

Veterans who were discharged aft- 
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er July 25, 1947, and who Had ac- 
crued at least 90 days duty prior to 
April 25, 1947, may still be eligible 
for educational benefits. These veter- 
ans must initiate a course of training 
within four years after receiving 
their honorable discharge. 

In addition to these, veterans who 
interrupted their educational program 
to reenter a braneh of the military 
service may be eligible for more train- 
ing provided they initiate the train- 
ing course within a reasonable period 
of time following their discharge, 

Many disabled veterans, who are 
eligible to enroll in school under Pub- 
lic Law 16, are still eligible for edu- 
cational benefits. As with all veterans, 


the Veterans Administration will de- 
cide whether or not the veteran still 
is eligible to receive training at gov- 
ernment expense. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


100 AT MEETING OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PITTSBURGH ~— More than 100 
members of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsy]- 
vania attended the August meeting 
of the group. Arthur Putnam, Miai- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
spoke on the topic “Your Bakery 

Products Can Be Glamorous.” 
Walter’ Handreck, Greb Bakery, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HE uniformity of baking results that 

HUNTER flours produce is the result 
of more than 70 years of expert milling of 
Kansas wheats. And you will find that 
HUNTER flours have those qualities of 
absorption, volume, fermentation regular- 
ity and flavor that really build bread qual- 
ity. Try HUNTER next time. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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BURGLARS DON’T BURGLE; 
JUST MAKE MESS 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — Reminiscent 
of the almost forgotten days of the 
Keystone Cops and the Mack Sennett 
comedies was the sight which met the 
proprietors of the Dutch Bakery here 
when they opened recently. Entry to 
the store had been forced during the 
night, and while apparently nothing 
had been stolen, freshly baked lemon 
meringue pies had been thrown at 
the walls and show cases. Cakes were 
tossed from the counter and trampled 
on the floor. 


chairman of the trade extension 
courses at the baking division of 
South Vocational High School, re- 
ported on a new bakery merchandis- 
ing course that will be introduced at 
the school this fall. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, association presi- 
dent, was in charge of the meeting, 
and Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, was chairman. Members’ 
sons who are interested in the bak- 
ing industry were guests, and during 
the session plans were made to organ- 
ize a junior bakers’ group. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Home Storage of Food 
Proposed by Health 
Officers for Disasters 


LOS ANGELES—Home storage of 
food is urged as a wise move for A- 
bomb attacks or any area disaster 
by Dr. George M. Uhl, Los Angeles 
health officer. Rations to sustain every 
member of the family for three days 
are the standard set. Within three 
days, it is expected, relief will be 
functioning on a community scale. 

Daily ration of bread of 2 oz. for 
each woman, 8 oz. for each man, and 
2 oz. for each child is recommended 
in addition to rations of canned fruits 
and vegetables and staples by Dr. 
Uhl. Home supplies of paper cups and 
napkins and eating utensils are urged. 
These emergency rations should be 
checked and restocked once a month, 
Dr. Uhl recommended. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES AREA 
BAKERS SET MEETING 


LOS ANGELES—tThe first meet- 
ing of the Master Bakers Retail 
Assn. after the summer recess will 
be held Sept. 20 at the Acme Sequoia 
Lodge, where members and their 
families will be the guests of the 
Peerless Yeast Co. The meeting will 
be primarily social, even though sev- 
eral topics of business are on the 
agenda. 

Phil Seitz, secretary, reports that 
new members are joining the organi- 
zation. Among them are the Betsy 
Ross Bakery in Covina, Broadway 
Bakery in Glendale, Carl’s Pastry in 
Inglewood, California Bakeries in Cul- 
ver City, the Chatham in Los 
Angeles, Curry’s Cottage Pastries in 
Inglewood, Haven Hettick in Watts 
and the Campus Bakery in Los 
Angeles, 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NABISCO PROGRAM 


NEW YORK —Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie, popular television show, will 
be sponsored one night a week by 
the National Biscuit Co. The show 
will be telecast Wednesday evenings 
over the National Broadcasting Co. 
network. Sales of Nabisco cookies 
and other products will be promoted. 
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THE MERCK FREE LIBRARY OF 
RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


je 303-)°7- Bais temeast: 
3 Dramatic shows and timely spots on ready-to-use 


transcriptions — specially prepared for the use 


“A a WP) 
by Chilo of bakers in their own advertising 
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It would be difficult to name four more 
popular guest stars to feature on your 
radio program than Margaret O’Brien— 
Fredric March—Deborah Kerr—Dane 
Clark. Usually, you would have to pay a 
high fee for their services. But the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions on En- 
richment brings them to you without charge, 
on a nonexclusive basis. This Library is 
exceptionally complete. It includes—on 
ready-to-use records—a 15-minute dra- 
matic show—5-minute documentary seg- 
ments—3-minute segments—and 20-sec- 
ond to 1-minute spots. In addition, it 
contains scripts on Enrichment for all types 
of live shows. No matter what kind of 
Upper left: MARGARET O’BRIEN—Popular radio program you sponsor, you will find 
child actress who has swept to stardom. a wealth of material from which to choose. 


Above; FREDRIC MARCH—Famous star of 
potas FREE 12-PAGE BROCHURE GIVES 
FULL DETAILS 


Our illustrated 12-page brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment describes every record in the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions. It also contains 
practical suggestions on publicity, point-of-sale 
material, and other ways of enhancing the pres- 
tige of your company in connection with the 
10th Anniversary of Enrichment. 


THIS LIBRARY OF : 
TRANSCRIPTIONS IS YOURS 








Above: DEBORAH KERR—Star of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Quo Vadis. 

Right: DANE CLARK—Well-known motion- 
picture star. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


Merck & Co., Inc. Dept. ai'-9 
Rahway, N. J. 

Please send brochure Cavalcade of Enrich- 
ment. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 4 Se SOAMDS EES 
| Manefactoring Chemist RE LENS PE 
w . RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 

















In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited - Montreal 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mrvah 
a Staft ut 4 


is thr 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


he Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, @elatiers 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
~ BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ecwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








A graduate of a School of Law 
was looking for a likely town in which 
to set up practice. 

“Do you have a criminal lawyer in 
the town?” he asked a native. 

“Well,” answered the citizen, “we 
think so, but so fur we ain’t been 
able to prove it.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Junior: “Daddy, what’s a sweater 
girl?” 

Dad: “Why, er-uh, a girl who works 
in a sweater factory.” And after a 
moment's pause, “Say, where did you 
get that question?” 

Junior: “Never mind that, Dad— 
where did you get that answer?” 


$e? 
“What would go best with my yel- 
low, green and black socks?” 
“Hip boots.” 
eo ¢ 


Epitaph on a tombstone: 

Look at this grave as you pass by. 

As you are now, so once was I. 

As I am now, you must be. 

Prepare for death and follow me. 

Underneath some one had scrawled 
in chalk: 

To follow you I’m not content 

Until I know which way you went. 

¢¢¢ 

“Repeat the words the defendant 
used,” said the prosecutor. 

“T’d rather not; they are not fit for 
a gentleman to hear.” 

“Just whisper them to the judge,” 
advised the prosecutor. 


¢$?¢¢ 
“Just why do you want a married 
man to work for you, rather than a 
bachelor?” asked the curious friend. 
“Well,” sighed the employer, “the 
married men don’t get so upset if I 
yell at them.” 
¢ ¢ 


Nancy, aged seven, is sometimes 
very naughty. On one of those occa- 
sions her mother, desiring to be par- 
ticularly impressive said, “Don’t you 
know that if you keep on being so 
naughty your children will be 
naughty, too 

Nancy cried triumphantly, “Oh, 
Mother, you gave yourself away!” 

¢¢¢ 

Two old ladies were enjoying the 
music in the park. “I think this is a 
minuet from Mignon,” said one. 

“I thought it was a waltz from 
Faust,” said the other. 

The first went over to what she 
thought was the board announcing 
the program. “We're both wrong,” she 
said when she got back. “It’s a Re- 
frain from Spitting.” 

e¢¢ ¢ 

Boy: “Tell me, do you really like 
conceited men as well as the other 
kind?” 

Girl: “What other kind?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Jane: “When I applied for a job 
the manager had the nerve to ask if 
my punctuation was good.” 

Mildred: “What did you tell him?” 

Jane: “I said I'd never been late for 
work in my life.” 
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Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago's Make the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality 4 new rooms, 


hotel...now ream 
® Fascinating 
brilliantly restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 
® Handy-to- 
everything locanon. 
© Gorage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph ond Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A, Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mitune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Ha heat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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GOOD WHEAT 


(00D wheat is of great importance in the milling ot 
identical performance flour —a flour that will meet 
the requirements of the baking trade year after year. 


¥ The Gooch Mill, located at the hub of 5 railroads that 
network the great Nebraska and midwestern wheat 
growing area, is in one of the very best positions for 
securing the choice of the crop each year. 





Give your production departments the constant ad- 
vantages of ‘‘Identical Performance’’ flour—supply 
them with 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


Make GOOD Bread 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 





tion from Argentina of grain 
(wheat, rye, corn, oats and bar- 
ley) and of oilseed (flaxseed, sun- 
flower seed and peanut) products has 
been a government monopoly exer- 
cised by the Instituto Argentino de 
Promocion de Intercombio (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute), usually 
referred to as IAPI. All trade and 
trade policies affecting Argentine 
grains are now controlled through 
IAPI by the National Economic Coun- 
cil, a group consisting of the minis- 
ters of economy, treasury, finance and 
industry and commerce. The minis- 
try of agriculture has no direct par- 
ticipation or representation in grain 
marketing activities or in policy for- 
mation. 
Each year IAPI announces official 


S INCE late in 1946, the exporta- 





ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured 


and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Grain Marketing in Argentina 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
ina Foreign Agriculture Circular pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, explains and clarifies the 
procedures in grain marketing devel- 
oped in Argentina in recent years. 
The article is based on reports from 
C. A. Boonstra, agricultural attache 
at the American Embassy in Buenos 
Aires. 





prices at which it will purchase wheat, 
rye, corn, oats, barley, flaxseed, sun- 
flower seed and peanuts from produc- 
ers. Price announcements have been 
made in recent years at any time 
from pre-planting to post-harvest, 
there being no fixed policy. Produc- 
ers are not compelled to sell to IAPI, 
being free to sell domestically at any 
obtainable price. However, since IAPI 
is virtually the only exporter, the in- 
ternal prices of crops having large 
export surpluses, such as wheat, are 
usually on a par with IAPI’s official 
price. In cases where exportable sur- 
pluses ere negligible, or where crops 
are not exported directly, such as oil- 
seeds, the domestic price frequently 
exceeds the official quotations. 
Although in general the domestic 
market is free to private trade, there 
is an important exception in the case 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HetrreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 


GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 


to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 


knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 


gredients of every transaction. 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


of wheat since flour mills are sup- 
plied through IAPI. The mills are 
permitted to buy wheat from produc- 
ers on sample, but IAPI fixes the 
price and contract terms. As a conse- 
quence, the wheat market is dominat- 
ed entirely by IAPI, differing in that 
respect from other grains and oil- 
seeds which have vncontrolled local 
outlets. With respect .to oilseeds, 
crushers are required to pay produc- 
ers official or higher prices in order 
to sell exportable oilseed products to 
IAPI. 

The IAPI buys and sells exclusively 
on the basis of Argentine grain stand- 
ards that have been promulgated in 
recent years. Direct export sales to 
foreign governments are made on the 
Argentine certificate of grade and 
specific weight, replacing the f.a.q. 
(fair average quality) London con- 
tract previously used in the Argen- 
tine export trade. A small volume of 
f.a.q. shipments still is made in cases 
where exporters buy from IAPI and 
sell abroad for their own account. 


Sales by Producers 

Private grain dealers still are com- 
mon throughout Argentina, operating 
in the interior on domestic business 
and/or as buying agents for IAPI. In 
foreign trade, large grain firms act 
as commission agents for IAPI, nego- 
tiate with IAPI as agents for buyers 
abroad or buy for their own account 
from IAPI for resale in foreign mar- 
kets. 

Grain can be sold to IAPI by pro- 
ducers, dealers, brokers or coopera- 
tives. The three procedures in gen- 
eral use are: 

1. Producers or other holders can 
offer grain directly to IAPI, either to 
its central office or to one of its au- 
thorized agents. The IAPI will send 
an inspector to verify the physical 
quantity and to draw samples for 
grading. A certificate then is issued 
to the seller, naming him as deposi- 
tory, which can be negotiated at any 
branch of the Bank of the Nation at 
the official price. Allowances for stor- 
age charges and deterioration are paid 
by IAPI beginning 30 days after is- 
suance of the certificate, if delivery 
orders previously are not given. 

2 Producers can sell to dealers, co- 
operatives, or brokers who buy at 
official prices and then sell to the 


FORT WORTH 


Phone L. D. 98 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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IAPI at the same prices, with profit 
margins being limited to the antici- 
pated allowances for storage and de- 
terioration, plus mixing profits. Bro- 
kers receive from IAPI a commission 
of 1%. 

3. Producers or other holders can 
deliver grain to elevators or ware- 
houses of the National Grain and Ele- 
vator Bureau, and then present the 
receipt and grade certificate to the 
neg of the Nation for payment in 
ull. 

Handling of Stocks 


Since the sale of grain and oilseeds 
to IAPI is not compulsory, stocks at 
any given time may be held by pro- 
ducers, dealers, cooperatives and the 
IAPI. If the prevailing market is at 
the official price, most stocks will 
pass rapidly into IAPI’s hands. When 
the domestic market is higher, as was 
the case last year with corn and 
oilseeds, the commodities may remain 
in private hands. 

IAPI’s stocks ordinarily are distrib- 
uted among privately-owned coun- 
try warehouses, paying the stipulated 
storage charges, and the elevators 
of the National Grain and Elevator 
Bureau, located principally at export 
ports. Emergency storage for large 
crops or accumulated surpluses is 
provided by concrete pits operated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In exercising its export monopoly, 
the IAPI sells commodities abroad 
by one of the following methods: 

1. In bulk contracts negotiated di- 
rectly between the IAPI and a foreign 
government, the IAPI agrees to place 
the grain f.o.b. at stipulated Argen- 
tine ports. The purchasing govern- 
ment ordinarily designates a private 
exporter as agent to look after sam- 
pling, loading and financial details of 
the transaction. The IAPI pays to the 
exporter a commission of 0.75%, ba- 
sis f.a.s. value, for his services. In 
bulk contracts of this type, the grain 
is sold on the Argentine certificate of 
grade and specific weight. 

2. Private buyers abroad, in pur- 
chasing from IAPI, may negotiate 
directly and later appoint a private 
Argentine exporter to handle the 
transaction, or may arrange initially 
for the Argentine exporter to nego- 
tiate with IAPI on their behalf. In 
the first case, a commission is paid 
by IAPI to the export handler. The 
second case frequently involves an 
f.o.b. sale by IAPI to the exporter 
who then resells to the foreign buyer 
c.if. The basis of sale by IAPI in 
both cases is the Argentine certificate 
of quality, but if the exporter resells 
c.if., the foreign purchase can be 
optionally the Argentine standard or 
f.a.q. 

3. IAPI occasionally offers grain to 
exporters f.o.b. at a stipulated price, 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
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calls for exporters’ offers or auctions 
to exporters a given quantity of grain. 
In these cases, the exporter buys the 
grain f.o.b. for his own account, sub- 
ject, however, to a declaration rela- 
tive ultimate destination and the iden- 
tity of foreign currency which will 
be exchanged at the Central Bank. 
The exporter then sells to foreign 
buyers, either f.o.b. or c.if., taking 
the risk of price fiuctuations upward 
or downward. The IAPI sale as usual 
is based on the Argentine certificate 
of quality, but the final delivery 
abroad may be f.a.q. if so agreed by 
exporter and foreign buyer. 


Most Sold by State 

Most of Argentina’s exportable 
wheat this year was sold in govern- 
ment-to-government transactions with 
Brazil, India and Italy, subject there- 
fore to shipment on the Argentine 
certificate rather than on the f.a.q. 
basis. The latter basis is being used 
very little for wheat since only small 
quantities are being shipped by pri- 
vate traders who bought from IAPI 
for resale abroad. Buyers abroad fre- 
quently criticize the Argentine certifi- 
cate as being inadequate, preferring 
the f.a.q. basis whenever possible, but 
the scale of IAPI operations is so 
large that the new system appears 
firmly established. 

Basic prices to be paid producers 
by IAPI for several 1951-52 crops 
were announced by the president of 
Argentina on June 6, 1951. Advance 
publicity had indicated that the gov- 
ernment would recommend an in- 
crease in grain acreage when an- 
nouncing prices for the new crop. 
However, no such appeal was made. 
The guaranteed price for 1951-52 crop 
wheat is 34 pesos per quintal ($1.85 
bu.); corn, 30 pesos per quintal ($1.52 
bu.); flaxseed, 50 pesos per quintal 
($2.54 bu.), and sunflower seed, 34 
pesos per quintal ($61.69 short ton). 
(Conversions to dollars made on basis 
of 500 pesos to 100 U.S. dollars.) 

A feature of the June 6 price an- 
nouncement was the president's state- 
ment that in the future profits made 
on grain exports by IAPI would be 
distributed to producers if these were 
in excess of those then derived. IAPI 
currently (June 6) retains 40-50% 
of its export price, and profits in ex- 
that margin during 1951-52 
are considered unlikely. 

The announcement of basic prices 
for 1951-52 is not expected to have 
much effect on plantings this year. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 
1911 Baltimore «+ 





Kansas City, Mo. 




















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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By commodities, the situation appears 
to be as follows: 

Wheat: The new price of 34 pesos 
per quintal for wheat compares with 
28 pesos guaranteed in advance of 
the crop last season, and with the 
subsequent revision, at time of har- 
vest, to 30.50 pesos. The. latter price 
was unsatisfactory to most produc- 
ers, particularly since IAPI sold the 
wheat abroad at as high as 58 pesos. 

Argentine wheat «producers are 
skeptical about the extent of future 
profit distributions by IAPI. Planting 
intentions were formulated in April 
and May. Preparation of land for late 
wheat was under way or already com- 
pleted on the date (June 6) of the 
presidential announcement, and sow- 
ing of early wheat was in progress. 
Planting will continue until August 
but there is no expectation among 
producers for a total wheat acreage 
much above that of 1950-51, esti- 
mated officially at 6,553,900 hectares 
(16,195,000 acres). 

Corn: The promise of 30 pesos per 
quintal for new crop corn has little 
or no relationship to the 1951-52 acre- 
age. This crop will not be planted un- 
til September-November, and because 
of rapid inflation and spiraling costs, 
growers generally will delay their de- 
cisions until August when price-cost 
relationships for corn are more clear- 
ly defined. 

Last year, Argentine corn growers 
were promised 24 pesos per quintal 
but refused to sell at that price. This 
forced the government on May 4, 1951, 
to advance the price to 27 pesos per 
quintal, and to promise growers a 
participation in IAPI’s profits. Corn 
export sales were being made by IAPI 
early in June at 55 pesos per quintal. 

Flaxseed: The 1951-52 guaranteed 
price of 50 pesos per quintal for flax- 
seed compared with last season's price 
of 41 pesos. Early in June, 1951, IAPI 
was selling flaxseed in European mar- 
kets at above 100 pesos per quintal. 

Although desiring an increase in 
flaxseed acreage, the government is 
maintaining @ practice which in pre- 


vious seasons caused growers to 
switch from flaxseed to wheat, name- 
ly, the establishment of a wheat price 
at approximately 70% of the flaxseed 
price, instead of 60%, the approxi- 
mate level which under normal con- 
ditions equates returns from the two 
crops. Neverthéless, some increase 
may be achieved in flaxseed acreage 
this year since it was too tate on June 
6 for switching further to wheat, 
whereas there was still ample time to 
prepare land for sowing flaxseed. Ob- 
servers believe that a 1951-52 flaxseed 
area of 1,500,000 hectares (3,707,000 
acres) is a possibility compared with 
the 1950-51 planted area of 1,084,700 
hectares (2,620,000 acres). 

As far as the Argentine wheat pro- 
ducer is concerned, the June 6 an- 
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nouncement of guaranteed prices was 
considered as “too little and too late.” 
The increase, amounting to only 3.50 
pesos per quintal, while IAPI is tak- 
ing a margin of more than 20 pesos 
per quintal, has resulted in general 
skepticism relative to the profit shar- 
ing promised by the president. From 
the government's point of view, one 
of the obvious difficulties is the ~ais- 
ing of producer prices toward the 
export level without causing a corre- 
sponding increase in prices paid by 
domestic consumers. The government 
is trying simultaneously to keep 
domestic consumer prices down, to 
encourage producers by higher prices, 
anc to assure a profit margin for 
IAPI. 





MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


a 


DULUTH 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, tii. Dalles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canede 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING ~- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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IMPERIAL 





Herz in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neighbors very well. They 
are the people we depend on for top quality 
wheats and they never disappoint us. 





For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back 
in 1891, as a young man, Dave made a deal 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor’s land 
and that agreement stands today. For each 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat 
and operated the combine until he harvested 
1,000 bu. that day. 


There are many of Dave's kind of folks be- 
hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- 
nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our 
wheats so well and why the baker can always 
rely on these famous brands. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 








Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
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Three great baking flours! Ly a 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 48 











1. False. Kisses and meringue should 
be baked at about 250-275° F. for 
best results. Some bakers do not place 
them in the oven at all but allow 
them to dry by letting them stand 
in a warm, dry place for about 36-48 
hr. This will eliminate cracking and 
discoloration which is very apt to 
occur when the oven temperature is 
too high. 

2. False. This trouble is usually due 
to cooling the bread too rapidly by 
placing it in a cold draft. 

3. True. When lady fingers are left 
on the pans after being baked, they 
will dry out rapidly. They are usually 
baked on double pans. These pans 
retain heat for quite some time and 
would bake the lady fingers more. 

4. False. The hard wheat flour 
should be used in the sponge. It takes 
longer to develop the gluten in a 
strong flour. 

5. False. An easier way to improve 
them would be to use plenty of moist 
steam in the oven during the baking 
period. 

6. True. Shortening has a mellow- 
ing or softening effect upon the glu- 
ten in the dough. A hard flour con- 
tains a greater quantity of protein 
and a more elastic type than does a 
soft flour. Therefore, more shortening 
would have to be used to produce the 
same tenderness or shortness in the 
finished product. 

7. True. The doughs made by the 
sponge method are somewhat more 
pliable and dry. Less dusting flour is 
needed and a more uniform product 
will result. 

8. True. It is usually recommended 
that powdered buttermilk is used, as 
its acid content is standardized. 

9. True. Powdered sugar is made 
by grinding granulated sugar. If no 
starch is added to the powdered sug- 
ar, the sweetening is the same. 

10. True. When bread is wrapped 
at a higher temperature than this, 
trouble such as mold is apt to de- 
velop. 

11. False. Whole eggs contain about 
55% whites and 45% yolks. 

12. True. When all butter is used, 
the dough softens quite readily and 
is harder to handle due to the lower 
melting point of the butter. The 
cookies will also not keep their proper 
shape as well. 

13. False. Baking the pies at too 
low a temperature is the main cause. 
In this case, the filling starts to boil 
or stew before the crust is set. 

14. False. By aging the doughs, the 
spices, molasses, etc., blend better, 
thereby improving the flavor. 

15. True. If the shortening is added 
before the flour, it has been found 
that the total absorption of the dough 
is slightly decreased. This is due to 
the flour particles absorbing and be- 
coming covered with fat. This would 
exclude some of the water. 

16. True. When the pans are not 
moistened, the crust of the angel food 
will be darker due to the greater 
amount of caramelization of the sug- 
ar in the batter. 


17. False. The term “pure” only 
denotes that the proper amount of 
vanilla beans have been used. The 
U.S. standards require that a mini- 
mum of 13% oz. beans must be used 
to make a gallon of extract. The 
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quality of the extract would depend 
upon the quality of the beans used. 

18, True. This trouble also may be 
due to the possibility of over beating 
the eggs and sugar. 

19. True. When hard rolls are placed 
in an oven containing steam, they 
become covered with condensed mois- 
ture. This condensed moisture causes 
the dough surface to gelatinize, al- 
lowing the rolls to stretch and ex- 
pand. This stretching produces a thin 
crust. 

20. False. Molasses cakes should be 
on the alkaline side so that they will 
have a good color. On the pH scale, 
7 is neutral. Below 7 is acid and above 
7 is alkaline. A molasses cake having 
a pH below 7 will have a disagreeable 
grayish brown crumb color. If the pH 
is too high, the taste and flavor will 
be adversely affected. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVIDSON BAKING CO. 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A series of 
personnel changes have been an- 
nounced by Monte LeFors, sales man- 
ager for the Davidson Baking Co., 
headquarters here. Howard Hannibal 
has been named sales supervisor, re- 
placing Ernest Edmeades, who joins 
the Sunshine Dairy staff. Mr. Han- 
nibal, with Davidson Baking about 
12 years, was promoted from route 
sales. 

Jack Huemmer, formerly route 
salesman, has been promoted to cake 
sales supervisor. Also announced is 
the transfer of Arnold Morton, sales 
manager for the Salem, Ore., division, 
to sales manager at the Eugene, Ore., 
branch. He is replaced in Salem by 
Francis Hart. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENS NEW OFFICE 

CHICAGO—The Electric Products 
Co., Cleveland, recently established a 
separate Chicago office for the sale 
and servicing of battery charging 
equipment and traction motors for 
industrial trucks. Al O. Seehafer is 
in charge of the office. 


from farm 
to you 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 


for better bread 





—— USE AT LEAST 6% —— 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: ORegon 9-1230 





GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 

















PIRES PEA 


CAKE FLOUR 


‘Tue COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY General Offices, DENVER, COLORADO 
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MILLING WHEAT 
Colt Wietor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed for 

baking strength. They’re 

carefully and personally se- 

lected — binned according 
to variety. 


Ath jor: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR oasces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 
7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 


The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH sT. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE NEW CENTURY Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 





5-DAY WEEK IN PACIFIC 
COAST LABOR AGREEMENT 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A 5-day week, 
a health and welfare program and 
other benefits have been won in an 
agreement between AFL bakery driv- 
ers and the industry on the Pacific 
Coast after months of negotiations. 

The pattern is expected to affect 
eventually some 6,000 bakery drivers 
in 11 western states. The agreement 
calls for a health and welfare pro- 
gram paid entirely by the industry. 
It gives the drivers the same pay for 
a 5-day, 40-hour week they now get 
for 48 hours in six days. 

Also involved is a pay boost of 10¢ 
an hour for checkers, wrappers, load- 
evs and office workers, 5¢ of it retro- 
active to May 1. 

After Jan. 1 next year the drivers 
will get whatever commission is 
earned on their routes when they are 
on vacations. 

Announcement of the agreement 
was made by M. E. Steele, secretary 
of the Portland local. “The employ- 
ers don’t believe the plan will work. 
The drivers are going to make it 
work,” he said. The health and wel- 
fare program is the teamsters’ pro- 
gram and provides liberal medical 
and other benefits, not only for the 
members, but also for their families, 
Mr. Steele said. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGING GROUP PLANS 
OCT. 13-17 CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—The Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute will 
hold its 19th annual meeting from 
Oct. 13-17, 1951, at the Mid Pines 
Club, Southern Pines, N.C., according 
to an announcement by Boyd H. Red- 
ner, general manager of the Battle 
Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
president of the institute. 





> 


L 


Do You Have 
a Packlem? 


Dhak Gee Boteiees | 
to Advertisers 


The 
§ Rorthwestern Miller 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








* Quality Flour for Every Need ; 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


53 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 








/ tiaetiaaa & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324.N Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. os CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


,Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” Londen 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,” London. 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers a 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHerateak,"’ Glasgow 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Dundee 


Cables Philip,” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Branches: 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
“Rurodam,” 


Cable Address Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

I Lot R, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Vert ulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 





POSTBOX 9845 STERDAM C 
Cable Reference: 

Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 

















CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 9-11l—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., John Bowden, 100 
Merchants Exchange Blidg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Brhlge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Bilt- 


P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atianta 3. 


tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & so Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 25- Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
ef Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Ralph M 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 1-2—Bakers Institute of North- 
ern California; sponsored by Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Northern California; Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. 
B. Gicker, 121 2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 


Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
Milling 


Oct. 6—Dist. 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; sec., Joseph Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Fiour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1814 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 


Chicago; 
a 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 18-20—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., ©. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisvil\e. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; sec., 
Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mulberry 


N. V. ssttcme sstechesee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 





St., Waterloo. 





Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill.; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 


VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 + 
Cable Address: 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 





sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul 8S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 


come QDR. JUSTESEN 
PENHAGEN Est.1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL gr samered vara 
Sales O 
Norway, oweken Fisiena 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 








Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 





burg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines, 
1952 
Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,”’ Oslo 





sec. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-18—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











Ore. 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: “Grats,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwel) Street, 


GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Pilisbury Flour Mills Co., 


Comm. Venn. Handeimij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


F. Osieck) 


amma. oueaane P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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A TLradition of Quality 
Upheld Since 1776 


Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence 
to high principles and indomitable will. 

The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol 
throughout the baking industry of high principles in PEACOCK 
flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that ere “5” 
assure you of outstanding bakery performance. 

The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since GOLDEN BELT 
1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you PANCRUST 
may depend for unfailing quality results. 

















WONDERSACK 
DOUGHBUSTER 








QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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PHILIP E. BUZICK 
TO JOIN MORRISON 

DENTON, TEXAS—Philip E. Bu- 
zick will become associated Oct. 1 
with the Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, as secretary of the company, E. 
W. Morrison, president of the milling 
concern, has announced. Mr. Buzick 
is a son-in-law of Mr. Morrison 

Mr. Buzick has heen engaged in 
law practice in Topeka with the firm 
of Doran, Kline, Cosgrove, Jeffrey & 
Russell. He is secretary of the Kan- 
Assn 

A graduate of Kansas University 
with degrees of A. B. and LL. B., 
Mr. Buzick attained scholastic honors 


sas Bar 


being elected to the Order of the 
Coif. Only one student in each class 
is eligible membership, which is 


tendered only on the basis of highest 


scholastic attainment. Mr. Buzick en- 


tered World War II service as a 
private in the coast artillery and was 
mustered out as captain of combat 
engineers in 1945 

HE STAFF OF LiFe 


HUDSON BAY GRAIN GLUT 


WINNIPEG—A delay in the arrival 


of some boats at Port Churchill has 
caused a temporary grain glut at the 
Hudson Bay port. Only six boats 
have taken on cargoes thus far. 


Twenty cargoes are to clear from the 
northern port this year. It is under- 
stood that most of the wheat to move 
hill will clear to Ireland, 


Greece. 


out of Chur 


Italy and 


Cuban Flour Market 








page 


of the acidity of the bread and the 
thoroughness of baking. 

The Ci 
} 


being made 


van bread is very crusty, 
with a iong fermenta- 














tion time, low percentages of yeast 
and no sugar, shortening or milk. 
A long sponge period is génerally 
used, followed by a dough time of 


from one » three hours. The dough 
is passed through a dough brake un- 
then formed into 
dough brake is also used 
texture and grain in pan 


til smooth and 
loaves. The 


to improve 


bread 
Proofing time is very long, from 
> to 2.5 hours. A strip of banana 
leaf is placed lengthwise on the 
Cuban bread after molding, and the 
loaf is turned over on this leaf. 
When the bread is placed in the 


again turned over so the 
is now on top. Because 


oven, it is 
strip of leat 


of the long proof time, the surface 
of the loaf tends to dry except for 
the area under the leaf, and while 


expanding in the oven the loaf splits 
and spreads along the leaf 


Yield of baked bread varies from 
215 to 220 lb. per 200 Ib. of flour. 
The bread contains about 26 to 28% 


of moisture 


and is quite compact. It 
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Canadian 


American in bond 
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$1 9,990 


s r S. bonded grain ir ore and 
t I arkets Aug 18 (fig 
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is slightly acid to the taste, but if 
this acidity is associated with a prod- 
uct from a desirable bakery it ap- 
peals to some tastes. 

Another form of “bread,” or staple 
food, is the galleta. This is also a 
yeast-leavened product somewhat 
similar to a cracker, but not as flaky. 
Galletas are made in a variety of 
sizes and to some extent are com- 
petitive with bread since they may 
be consumed as a lunch or snack 
item or in place of bread at other 
times. 


Biscuit, Cookie Manufacture 


There are a number of plants en- 
gaged in this type of production, and 















































the plants are more generally modern 
and better equipped than bread bak- 
eries. These industries make a broad 
variety of cookie types, many of 
which are of good quality. 

It would appear that the indus- 
try as a whole is better financed 
than the bread-baking industry, and 
modernization of facilities is more 
actively practiced. Competition ap- 
pears to be keen and high labor costs 
are being offset by more complete 
mechanization, 

Substantial quantities of spaghetti, 
noodles and other types of paste 
products are produced in Cuba. The 
common ownership of different kinds 
of food production plants is quite 


WHITE BREAD 
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marked in the case of spaghetti 
plants and biscuit plants. 

Climatic conditions contribute to 
the production problems of this in- 
dustry. In the absence of completely 
air-conditioned plants, mold infec- 
tion may assume serious proportions. 
Although the over-all efforts to 
achieve and maintain cleanliness are 
often quite good, air-borne and other 
infections appear to proliferate very 
rapidly. 

Some of the products, such as 
Fideos, require a great deal of man- 
ual handling; in other types of prod- 
ucts, manual operations seem to per- 
sist to a greater extent than nec- 
essary. 





WYTASE is the registered trode mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling is 


When a person is ravenously hungry any 
» kind of bread tastes good. But it takes a 
. onderfully good bread—like the kind 
ade with Wytase—to tempt the appetite 
ple who are eating three full meals 
. Wytase adds zest to the eating of 
Jor you 








ng and old in all walks of life. 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 

attractiveness 

and service- 

ability... 





ener 
DEPT. N V4 
PT 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO. INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres 
Box 204 


HOUSTON 


Box 1098 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
- 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED wesdom 
QUALITY FLOURS € 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 
Low Protein High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls . Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Canadian-U.S. Trade Involves 
Items in Same Product Groups 


WASHINGTON—It is a striking 
fact, the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations points out, that in 
a number of instances in cross-border 
trade both the U.S. and Canada im- 
port substantial amounts of products 
similar to those produced domesti- 
cally. 

As a result, there are several 
groups of products in which there is 
a large two-way trade each year. 
While the U.S. exports considerable 
amounts of corn and lesser amounts 
of other grains to Canada, it im- 
ports from there such grains as rye, 
barley and oats. Thus, the trade is 
largely an interchange of animal feeds. 

Exceptions Noted 

There are, however, some excep- 
tions. On the export side is rice, which 
the U.S. now sends to Canada for 
food in the amounts of one half to 
three fourths of a million pounds 
each year. On the import side are 
malting barley, barley malt and 
wheat under bond for milling and 
re-export. Such imports have ranged 
in value from an average of $8 mil- 
lion in 1935¢39 to $21 million in 1950. 

Millable wheat imports are limited 
by an absolute quota. Canada’s share 
of the quota amounts to 795,000 bu. 
wheat and 38,500 sacks of flour for 
each quota year beginning May 29. 
The quota of both wheat and flour 
has usually been quickly filled due to 
the price spread for wheat between 
the two countries. 

Export of corn to Canada in 1950 
jumped from 7 to 25 million bushels 


as compared with the preceding year. 
A part of the increase reflected great- 
er feeding in Canada in connection 
with increased meat production. A 
part of the increase, however, prob- 
ably represented private shipment to 
Canada for storage. Eventually most 
of such grains will either be returned 
to the U.S. or transshipped to other 
countries. Most of the U.S. wheat 
shipped to Canada in recent years 
also appears to have been sent for 
storage or transshipment. 

U.S. grain trade with Canada is 
summarized in the accompanying 
table. 
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NEW JERSEY BAKERS TO MEET 

ROCHELLE PARK, N.J. — The 
New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade 
will hold its 1951 convention here 
Sept. 26 at Kohler’s Swiss Chalet. All 
retail bakers and members of the al- 
lied trades in New Jersey are being 
urged to attend. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Public Relations.” 
Ways and means of getting young 
people interested in the industry will 
be one phase of the discussions. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.95 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.95, com- 
pared with 23.45 a year ago, Bemis 
burlap index is 38.69 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 





U.S, Trade With Canada in Grains and Preparations—Average 1935-39 and Annual 1945-50 
(Newfoundland and Labrador Included in All Years) (in million dollars) 


Average 
1935-39 1945 
Exports to Canada 
Corn ; 9 
eat (including flour) & 
Rice ‘ 
Oats 


Others 


Total 

Imports from ( 
Barley 
Oats 
Rye . 
Wheat for feeding 
Barley malt 
Corn 
Others 


Total 
Data exclude 


exports of flour from 
Corporation for storage 


milling and re-export 
Commodity Credit 


imports of 
uch wheat 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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1 2 6.4 56.7 51 
wheat brought in under bond for 
and grains sent to Canada by the 


Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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They're ALL good .. . these fine HUBBARD 
flours that are keyed to ALL requirements of 
buyers everywhere. Just state YOUR need... 
one of these outstanding HUBBARD flours will 
meet it to perfection! 


Take SUPERLATIVE and SONNY HUBBARD, for 
example. They're known far and wide as fine 
Spring-wheat flours that are just about fool- 
proof for the smaller baker. Nice to know, 
isn't it? Nice to rely on, too! 
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Canadian Comment... tag Gosege i. Seutieth: 


PAYMENT FOR STORING WHEAT 
PROPOSED—A new attempt to ob- 
tain a bigger cash return for the 
western wheat producer is being 
propagated by John Diefenbaker, a 

ive Conservative member of 
the Canadian House of Commons. Be- 
cause the big harvest will require the 
use of storage facilities on the farms, 
Mr. Diefenbaker considers that the 
service merits payment. If accepted 
the proposal might mean an addition 
to the 6¢ carrying charge which al- 
ready is being protested by Britain 
and other wheat and flour importing 
countries. 

Mr. Diefenbaker asserts that the 
claim is based on what he describes 
as the federal government’s failure to 
avert a transportation crisis. If the 
farmer supplies his own granary 
space the cost will run from $400 to 
$500 a thousand bushels, which is out 
of the question for the average west- 
ern farmer. Therefore, he advocates 
that every farmer who has storage 
facilities or who builds such facili- 
ties ought to be paid for his trouble. 
An assurance of storage over a min- 
imum period of six months should be 
given, and when the wheat is sold 
the price should be the advance al- 
lowed by the Canadian Wheat Board 
plus 1%¢ bu. a month for storage. 


& 
ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH GATT 
SECRETARIAT—An attempt, backed 
by Canadian authorities, is to be 
made to establish a permanent sec- 
retariat to control the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs. 

The last meeting of the countries 
interested in increasing the flow of 
international trade by reducing tar- 
iffs and granting trade concessions 
within the membership was held at 
Torquay, England, during last fall 
and winter. The milling trade was 
vitally involved in the discussions be- 
cause of the incidence of duties on 
imported flour in the U.K., Holland, 
Germany and elsewhere. 

It is understcod that in Canadian 
political circles there was some dis- 
appointment at the fade out of the 
idealistic conception provided by the 
Havana Charter and the proposed In- 
ternational Trade Organization which 
aimed at promoting free trade on a 
permanent basis. GATT, which came 
into being at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1947, has no permanent managerial 
group or facilities for ensuring that 
members carry out the agreements 
made at the several conferences held 
since formation. The aim is to make 
GATT a strong, permanent organiza- 
tion. The proposal is to be canvassed 
at the next meeting of the contract- 
ing parties which is scheduled to take 
place at Geneva Sept. 17. 


* 

ECONOMIC WAR AGAINST COM- 
MUNISM—One other major question 
for the debate will be the U.S. spon- 
sored drive to remove trade conces- 
sions granted to Communist con- 
trolled countries. What rights a na- 
tion subscribing to GATT has to 
withdraw concessions once granted 
are not clear but the Americans are 
likely to find some support for their 
scheme from quarters hitherto op- 
posed to an extension of the economic 
war. 

Canada is one country which is 
veering towards the U.S. point of 
view, but Britain still adheres to the 
intention to continue trading with 


Russia and her satéllites. Currently 
under discussion by several European 
countries is a scheme for a continen- 
tal grain agreement, involving both 
wheat and coarse grains, while the 
British are negotiating independently 
for a million tons of coarse grains on 
lines similar to those adopted in pre- 
vious Anglo-Russian trade deals. Brit- 
ish shipments of rubber, tin and wool 
to Russia have come in for recent 
criticism, and the question may be 
raised when the case for the embargo 
is presented. 
e 
NEW GREAT LAKES CARGO 
RECORD SET—The newly com- 
missioned Great Lakes freighter, 
S.S. Scott Misener, has set anoth- 
er grain carrying record. The ship 
loaded 660,056 bu. grain at Ft. Wil- 
liam, topping her previous record 
of 650,613 by more than 9,000 bu. 
This is the fourth cargo carried 
by the ship and each one set a 
record. 
BAKERY FIRM REPORTS IN- 
CREASED SALES — Canada Bread 
Co. has reported a 6% increase in 
sales in the year ended June 30, 
1951. The total was $18,570,000 com- 
pared with $17,501,000 a year ago. 
The net profit has been returned at 
$161,937, an increase of 26% over last 
year’s figure of $126,040. The net 
profit was equal, on a participating 


¢ 


basis, to $4.10 a share on B Class 
preference shares and to 30¢ on the 
common shares. 

Discussing the results A. Victor 
Loftus, president, stated that the net 
profit was less than 1¢ on each sales 
dollar, a fact which reflected the 
continued inadequacy of selling prices 
for bakery producis generally. He 
added that there had been a steady 
rise in the cost of all ingredients and 
supplies used in the manufacture and 
distribution of bakery products as 
well as at: increase in labor costs with- 
out a compensating adjustment in 
selling prices. Mr. Loftus also report- 
ed that the program of factory mod- 
ernization started in the previous 
year had been completed at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1.2 million. Many 
of the larger plants had _ been 
equipped with the most modern pro- 
ductive facilities with a resultant im- 
provement in both products and the 
efficiency of production. Delivery 
equipment is now being modernized, 
and the completion of this portion of 
the program will mean a great ad- 
vantage over the present system. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS CLIMB 
WINNIPEG—Export sales of Can- 
adian wheat and flour during the 
initial month of the 1951-52 crop 
year continue to climb and for the 
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past week totalled almost 6,282,000 
bu. The total included slightly more 
than 1,900,000 bu. in the form of 
flour, of which the equivalent of 110,- 
000 bu. were Class 2 sales. The latter 
went to Tangier, Hong Kong, Philip- 
pines, Japan and Canary Islands. In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries, including United Kingdom, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Hong Kong, took more than 1,800,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour. 

Wheat sales aggregated just under 
4,400,000 bu., with the total about 
equally divided between Class 2 and 
IWA. Class 2 sales included almost 
1,500,000 bu. to the United Kingdom, 
360,000 to Italy, 198,000 to Switzer- 
land, 112,000 to Japan and the re- 
mainder to Belgium. Under IWA the 
United Kingdom took- less than 1,- 
000,000 bu., Ireland 1,150,000 and 
Italy the remainder. 
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SUPPLY REDUCED 


WINNIPEG—With western Can- 
ada’s harvest late and threshing op- 
erations delayed by wet weather, 
farmers’ deliveries have been light. 
This, combined with export clearances 
of 4,300,000 bu. and domestic dis- 
appearance of 2,600,000 bu., resulted 
in a decline of 5,500,000 bu. in Can- 
ada’s visible wheat supply for the 
week ended Aug. 23. On that dafe 
the total was 150,800,000 bu., com- 
pared with 156,300,000 the week pre- 
vious and 87,500,000 bu. a year ago. 
The current visible stocks of wheat 
include more than 74,000,000 bu. in 
western elevators, and Canadian 
lakehead terminals hold 32,700,000 bu. 
wheat. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... ny me Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


PERSIAN ECONOMIC POSITION 
FACES UNCERTAINTY — The Per- 
sians, suffering from a rash of ardent 
nationalism, will be in a difficult 
economic position if the British final- 
ly move out because of the govern- 
ment plan to take over the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. 

The company has been responsible 
for the organization and control of 
many social services which in the 
ordinary course of events would be 
the responsibility of the government. 
Whether the Persian authorities, 
without the financial support of a 
profitable oil industry, can continue 
to maintain these services, not the 
least being the feeding of the thous- 
ands of locally employed workers and 
their dependents, is uncertain. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. has an 
International Wheat Agreement quo- 
ta, under the terms of Article 23 and 
within the British allotment, of 25,909 
metric tons. Australia has already 
supplied 10,160 tons and the balance 
available for purchase is 15,749 tons. 
Persia itself does not have a quota 
under the agreement. It is not clear 
whether the financial position of the 
government will allow the continued 
importation of wheat, but if supplies 
fail observers consider that there 
might be a recurrence of the riots 
which followed an acute shortage of 
flour and bread in the zones not un- 
der Anglo-Iranian control some years 
ago. | 
The company’s organization for the 
importation, storage and distribution 
of food is in danger of breakdown and 
already acute shortages of articles 


of prime necessity as well as spiraling 
prices are foreshadowed. 
2 
FLOUR MILLING OFFICIAL 
SENTENCED — Ladislav Galan, 
formerly the manager of the na- 
tionalized flour milling industry 
in one of the eastern regions of 
Czechoslovakia, has been sen- 
tenced to death by a court at 
Kosice for feeding bread to hogs. 
The first steps toward the na- 
tionalization of the flour milling 
industry in Czechoslovakia were 
taken in 1945 when 15 of the 
largest enterprises were placed 
under the control of a central 
authority. The scope of the take- 
over gradually increased during 
the succeeding years and now 
“most of the industry is govern- 
ment controlled. The Czechoslo- 
vak Flour Mills National Enter- 
prise has its head office in 
Prague, and the mills are geo- 
graphically divided into 10 groups. 
The unfortunate Mr. Galan was a 
manager of one of these groups. 
e 
SPANISH BREAD QUALITY IM- 
PROVEMENT—The improvement in 
the quality of bread and flour in 
Spain, which followed the reduction 
of the extraction rate to 80%, was 
prompted not only by the better than 
usual harvest but also by political 
necessity, observers report. The high 
cost of living, together with the low 
food standards forced on the workers, 
is causing unrest in industrial areas, 
and complaints have recently cen- 
tered on the poor quality of the 


bread. Bread is a staple article of 
diet in Spain because of its relative 
cheapness, and the civil authorities 
were disturbed at the venom behind 
the workers’ complaints. 
2 
ITALIANS ISSUE WHEAT PRICE 
PROTEST — The Canadian farmers 
are not alone in protesting that 
the price they get for their wheat 
is too low. The Italian wheat pro- 
ducers are complaining that the 
price to be paid for that portion 
of their crop delivered to the gov- 
ernment’s wheat pools, which are to 
be retained for the crop year 1951-52, 
should be increased from that pre- 
vailing last year. Arguing for the 
higher price, the farmers’ represen- 
tatives point out that the current 
crop is considerably lower than that 
of last year, the deficiency being in 
the region of 40 million bushels. In 
addition, the wheat has a lower na- 
tural weight. Farmers expect that 
their earnings will be reduced by 
15%. The balance of the crop not 
called up by the government may be 
sold on the “free” market and the 
price is reported to be rising. 
e 

FRENCH WHEAT FARMERS GET 
PRICE HIKE—The: French wheat 
farmers have succeeded in obtaining 
a price rise of 74¢ bu. Last year’s 
price was $2.02 bu. but this year the 
government has agreed to hike it to 
$2.76 bu. Part of the new price, how- 
ever, contains an amount which is 
termed “modernization.” This is an 
administrative measure designed to 
limit an increase in the price of 
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coarse grains which is linked to the 
wheat price. 

The French farmers, also advanced 
the reason that a lowered wheat 
crop, assessed at 10% less than last 
year, would reduce their incomes. The 
government refused to grant all they 
asked but the increase allowed is a 
sizeable one and will mean a hike in 
the consumer cost of flour and bread. 


s 

HUNGARY RELAXES BREAD RA- 
TIONING—A relaxation of the strict 
system of rationing, which was im- 
posed earlier this year, has been an- 
nounced by the Hungarian govern- 
ment. Bread once again will be avail- 
able on the free market while the 
ration for workers in the heavy in- 
dustries is to be hiked from 400 to 650 
gm, daily. The good yield from the 
current harvest has permitted an 
easement of controls which had to be 
introduced because of: a severe short- 
age of flour and bread. Rations of 
other staple foods also have been in- 
creased for those heavy workers who 
complete fixed periods of work. The 
authorities hope to eliminate absen- 
teeism and to check “flagging labor 
discipline.” 
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JOINS SEARLES GRAIN CO. 

WINNIPEG—W. G. Malaher has 
been named assistant director of the 
research department of the Searles 
Grain Co. In July he resigned from 
the staff of the Canadian Wheat 
Board where he was supervisor of 
delivery permits and quotas, and 
from 1925-1941 he was a member of 
the staff of the School of Agriculture 
at Vermilion, Alberta. 





R. W. Milner 


TRANSPORT CONTROLLER—R. W. 
Milner, a member of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada and 
a past president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, has been appointed 
Canada’s transport controller. His 
task will be that of endeavoring to 
untangle the grain transportation 
problem — from primary shipping 
points in western Canada through to 
the seaboards. Mr. Milner will re- 
tain his post with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, but it is expected 
that practically all of his time for 
the next few months will be devoted 
to unravelling the grain tie-up. His 
appointment was announced at Otta- 
wa by Lionel Chevrier, transport 
minister. W. J. Fisher, director of 
traffic services, Canada Maritime 
Commission, was named deputy trans- 
port controller. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. Aug. 
24, 3 
-——1951—_._ 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc.. 24% 28% 33% 34% 


Allis-Chalmers . 40% «47 48% 
Pid. $3.25 . ssa 4 89% 94% 96 
Am. Cyanamid .. ag 71% #123 121% 
BE eheroesbns 171 =—*200 )=—- * 282 
ae Ob... ..: % 47% *58% 55% 
Borden Tete y ae 46 48 48% 
Burry Bis. Cerp. 5% 2 4% 4% 
Cont. Baking Co. 21% 17 19% 19% 

$5.50 oo 


Ptd. 
Corn Pr. Ref. C 
Pfd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 292% 255%, 26% 26% 
sw ye -. 182% 77% 112 111% 
Pt 


Pfd. $3.25 nd. 267% 180% °253 *253 
**Flour Mills of 








Yee : 
Gen. Foods Corp. 18% 405% 413% 4% 
Pfd. $3.50 ..... 165 4 q 
Gen, Mills, Inc. . 65% 55% 59% 


60 
Pid. 3%% .... 123 113 *118 *119% 
Pid. 5% ...... 128 121 125 123% 

Gr, A&P Tea Co. 137° 120 «133-120 

Merck & Co, ... 110% 60 104% 102% 
Pf .. M01 88% *93% 93% 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 35% 31% 32 33% 
2. eRe 184% 164 174% 174% 

Novadel-Agene .. 18% 13% 17% 17% 

Pillsbury M., Inc. 36% 31 35% 36% 


Pid. $4 os 
Proc. & Gamble . 80 63%, 695%, 70% 
Purity Bak. —— 31% 427% *28% 2% 
— Oats Co.. 48 31% 35% 33% 
40% 145 


Mt. Regis Pa. Co. 17% U% 6% 17% 
. $4.40 104 89% *84% "95 

Std. Brands, Inc. 264% 2156 225%, 22% 
Pt $4.50 96 87 89% 88 
*sterling Drug - 4% 3% 4% 45 
$3.50 ..... 104% 90 "96 95% 


Sune, Bis., Inc.. 64 56 *é61 60% 
United Biscuit 
ges -.- 35 2954 31% 32 
- $4.50 ..... 109 162 *105% *104 
victor Ch. Wks. 3454 27% 30 31 
Pid, $3.50 ..... 100% 91% "93% *93% 
Ward Baking Co. 215% 17% 17% 18% 


Pid. $5.50 104 100% *100 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co. 15 1614 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. siewste: SOUn 19 
?*Standard Milling Co. ...... il 11% 


*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Aug. 31 


Bid Asked 


Great A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 131 132%, 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. .. 10% il 
Horn & — Corp. of 

nid - WE haha cease . 4% 24% 
Horn & — aE ce. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ..... 105% 106 
Omar, Inc. .... +a » 9% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. pad 6% 6% 
Wagner Baking Co., Ptd. 108 109%, 
Ward Baking Co., warrants 5% % 


CANADIAN 8TOCKS 
Migh Low Close Close 
Aug. Aug. 


1%, 24, 

-—1951——. 1951 1951 

Canada Bread ..4.75 2.65 3.20 3.10 
50 


$00.08 pain 46 OY 
Can, Food. Prod,. 4.60 3.00 3.50 3.40 
: 5% «7 7 
Pethe a . 7 564% 58 7 
© atelli Food, B » 18 19% 22 
Consol. Bakeries. ’ 5 ™ 
Federal Grain 16 il 14%, ~14% 
er etc ocaes 21% 23% 23 
Gen. Bakeries ..3.60 2 3.55 3.50 
Lake of the Woods 38 27% 33% 33% 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 19 1% TUN, 1% 


ec 
Mid- Pacific Grain 26% 8% 10% 104% 
Ogilvie Flour ... 25% 21 25% 2% 
9 


Purity Flour 6 ” ay, 
| eas 54% 416% 31% 51% 
Teronto Elevs. 15% 11% 14% 
Un. Grain, A 18. 87% 17.25 17. en 17. 62% 
George Weston 27 23 23% 23% 
Pid. 444% .... 104 93 o4 93 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A ............ 12 13% 
Inter-City Bakeries ......... 14 R 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ......... 96 100 
McCabe Grain, B ...... ° 9% ll 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ......... 158 
Reliance Grain ...... needs a 
St. Lawrence Flour .. os TE 
St. Lawrence _— Pfd. > ee 
WOU MG en bes sv cdeiped es 39 45 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Aug. 25, 1951 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
i4 5 


Baltimore 


Buffalo 643 434 377 42 
Afloat ee 
Duluth 409 
Lakes é 117 
Total 1,096 551 392 42 
Previous week 1,144 766 360 42 


Aug. 26, 1950 : 302 oh 945 





In 1951 " 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


is marking its 50th year 


of milling 


GOLDEN LOAF 
FLOUR 


for the baking industry 





4 


For the future, too, GOLDEN LOAF 
will always be the big value in uniform, 
strong, fine spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
Lake CITY , MINNBSBSOTA 
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"Fattening Phobia’ Campaign 


Hits Stride 


x 


Nearly Two Million Weight Reduction Leaflets Distributed; Mississippi Firm Gets Results 


CHICAGO — 
like success.” 

That old chestnut partly explains 
the terrific impact of the joint Wheat 
Flour Institute and Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program campaign against the 
“pread is fattening” phobia, sponsor- 
ing officials of the movement believe. 

“Here’s the way it works,” says 
Howard H. Lampman, executive 
director of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago. “One baker orders a 
big batch of the ‘Common Sense 
Weight Reduction’ leaflets and gets 
good results. Some one else hears 
about it and decides to give it a try. 
Thus the thing snowballs.” 

The way the program has gripped 
the imagination of bakers and millers 
alike is illustrated by the number of 
the leaflets on order. At the end of 
the week ending Aug. 25, almost 2 mil- 
lion of the pieces had been distributed 
to bakers and millers, who in turn 
parceled them out to bread con- 
sumers. On Aug. 25 one southern 
baker ordered 4 million of the leaf- 
lets. The first printing of the leaflets 
is nearly exhausted. 

A few bakers and millers have 
been moderately reluctant to take 
hold of the program and do some- 
thing with it, mentioning that it had 
a little too much “medical” slant to 
it. Others say the whole campaign 
might tend to make consumers more 
diet conscious than they are already. 


“Nothing succeeds 


Diet Conscious 

However, sponsoring officials say 
the number of diets circulated shows 
that almost everyone is conscious of 
dieting. One observer said that in the 
course of a year, he thought that al- 
most every person in the U.S. gave 
some thought to his figure, and per- 
haps gave some effort to improving 
it, usually by dieting. 

Another illustration of the aware- 
ness of people of dieting is the tre- 
mendous success enjoyed by Elmer 
Wheeler with his “The Fat Boy's 
Diet,” a book telling his experiences 
on a dieting regime. Many news- 
papers ran his book as a serial, and 
most newspapers distributed far be- 
yond their daily circulation the »um- 
ber of “Calory Charts,” little cards 
giving the calory content of various 
foods. The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
was one such newspaper. 

This experience would tend to ex- 
plode as fallacious the belief held by 
some persons in the baking industry 
that dieting is confined to the upper 
income brackets who don't eat much 
bread anyway. It is believed that the 
fear of getting fat is found at all 
social levels. 

Most millers and bakers, however, 
do not have any truck with the 
negat.ve attitude, and have grasped 
onto the anti-fattening phobia cam- 
paign as a means to increase sales 
and help their industry. 

One such baker is Hardin's Bak- 
eries, with Mississippi plants at Meri- 
dian, Jackson, Columbus and Tupelo. 

“We were impressed with the vlan 
of the Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction Program as presented by the 
ABA and the WFI and the proof 
available for bakers to show that 
bread is not fattening,” says Phillip 
Hardin, president of the organization. 

Well Prepaared Plan 

“For some time this problem of 
people thinking that bread is fatten- 
ing has concerned me a great deal. 


This new Common Sense Plan is one 
of the best ways that has been brought 
to my attention, and is well prepared. 
Naturally, we did not expect this 
program to overcome in a few weeks 
an idea that has been built up in 
people’s minds over a period of years. 
But, we have carried through on the 
program at all four of our plants 
with a complete idvertising program, 
and we are pleased with the re- 
sults to date. There was great interest 
among grocers and consumers and we 
feel that the door has been opened 
for bakers to get back some of the 
business they have lost over the 
years because people think bread is 
fattening.” 

Robert D. Carney, general sales 
manager for Hardin's Bakeries, 
planned and coordinated the advertis- 
ing program for the company. At 
each plant the following steps were 
taken: 

1.A meeting of all salesmen, out- 
lining the program and what Hardin's 
Bakeries intended to do about it, was 
held, and it included a complete dis- 
cussion of advertising plans. 

2.Salesmen were furnished with 
11” x 14” placards which had a pock- 
et and held several of the diet leaf- 
lets. These placards said “Take One 
and See for Yourself—enjoy Hardin's 
Bread Every Meal.” Salesmen were 
furnished a supply of folders and in- 
structed to keep all grocers supplied. 

3. Newspaper ads furnished by the 
ABA and adapted to the firm’s loaf 
of bread were used as well as two 





William A. Brewer 


JOINS MNF STAFF — William A. 
Brewer, former counsel for Senate 
investigating committees, has joined 
the staff of the Millers National Fed- 
eration in Washington as assistant to 
Herman Fakler, MNF vice president 
and Washington representative. Mr. 
Brewer was graduated from Louisi- 
ana State University in 1940 and 
served during World War II as a 
navy flying officer. In 1946 he was ap- 
pointed an inspector for the U.S. Food 
& Drug Administration, and two 
years later he resigned to enter 
Georgetown University to study law. 
He was admitted to the bar in April, 
1950, and subsequently was counsel 
for the two Senate investigating 
groups. 


smaller ads, using coupons to mail 
for free copies of the folders. 

4.Radio copy was prepared and 
transcriptions made for use on twelve 
radio stations. 

5. Free publicity was secured in 
in eight daily newspapers explaining 
the Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion Leaflets. 

6. At the Kiwanis, Exchange and 
several other civic clubs, copies of 
the weight reduction folders were 
distributed. 

7. End seals at the Meridian plant 
were used, calling people’s attention 
to the program 

8. Calls on doctors were made in 
the principal towns of the Hardin 
territory. A young lady employed by 
the company informed doctors of the 
program and pointed out that the 
first thing people were told to do if 
they wanted to diet was to consult 
their physician, and that the program 
was accepted by the American Medic- 
al Assn. 

Good Results 

To sum up the results, the com- 
pany says that inquiries were very 
good. A total of 135,000 Common 
Sense Folders were distributed. This 
included about 50,000 folders which 
were mailed directly to listings in 
the telephone book. In this mail, a 
diet folder and a small die-cut blotter 
were included with a letter. 

Tie-in advertising with the program 
was made on a 30-day basis. Thirty 
days after the program was con- 
cluded, a survey was made and out 
of 100 people questioned, 87 were 
familiar with the advertising and 
knew about the Common Sense 
Weight Reduction Plan. 

“Hardin’s Bakeries went into this 
program alone and used it thorough- 
ly,” says Mr. Hardin, “But it is felt 
that competitors derived some benefit 
from the advertising. Officials of this 
company think this program should 
be developed more and that a great 
deal of benefit to all bakers would 
result. It will take time to do the 
job right, but we are running late 
now, and we should stay with this 
program until we have educated 
people to the fact that bread is not 
fattening.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER, DAIRY GROUPS 
SELECT NEW COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—Formation of a new 
Baker-Dairy Committee, a joint com- 
mittee made up of members of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, has been an- 
nounced by John T. McCarthy, Jer- 
sey Bread Co., Toledo, ABA chair- 
man. 

The baker division of the commit- 
tee will be headed by L. E. Caster, 
president of the Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill. Other baker mem- 
bers of the committee include Charles 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago; Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston; Joseph M. 
Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. 
Paul; William M. Clemens, Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and Wil- 
liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakers, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

The dairy industry members are 
H. R. Leonard, Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn., St. Paul; B. F. Beach, 
Michigan Producers Dairy Co., Adri- 
an, Mich.; R. M. Hadrath, Maple 
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Island, Inc., Stillwater, Minn.; L. E. 
Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, 
and F. D. Stone, Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis. 

ABA members of the previous com- 
mittee who served for 10 years were 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, chairman; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, New York; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis.; Mr. 
Regan, who replaced the late Eugene 
K. Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., 
Richmond, Ind.; Mr. Caster and Mr. 
Tombers. 

In appreciation for their long serv- 
ices, Mr. McCarthy said, “These men 
have expended much of their time 
towards solidifying the mutual in- 
terests of the bakery and milk indus- 
tries. That a better understanding 
now exists between the two can be 
attributed to their never-ending re- 
sourcefulness. Both industries owe 
them a debt of gratitude.” 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COOPERATION URGED IN 
OPS STUDY OF BAKERIES 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has issued a state- 
ment urging full cooperation by any 
retail bakers who may be asked by 
the Office of Price Stabilization io 
supply statistical information needed 
by OPS in considering a special ceil- 
ing price regulation for the baking 
industry. 

OPS is planning to send account- 
ants to a representative “sample” of 
retail and other bakeries to obtain 
information on prices and costs which 
will be considered in connection with 
the recommendation of the Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee fhat 
OPS issue a _ special ceiling price 
regulation more suited to the in- 
dustry than the present General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation. 

ARBA’s statement said that prompt 
and full cooperation with the OPS 
survey will help to prevent un- 
necessary further delay on the in- 
dustry’s request for a suitable regu- 
lation to relieve hardships and in- 
equities under present price ceilings. 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER COMPANY BUYS 
POSSIBLE MILL SITE 

CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co. 
has purchased approximately eight 
acres of land near Stockton, Cal., 
for possible future expansion of its 
Ful-O-Pep livestock and poultry feed 
production, according to I. S. Riggs, 
manager of the company’s feed de- 
partment. The purchase price was not 
disclosed, 

While the plot was purchased with 
Ful-O-Pep expansion in mind, the 
company has no present plans for 
construction, Mr. Riggs said. 

Stockton was selected as a possible 
feed mill site because it provides a 
pivotal distribution center for central 
California, Mr. Riggs said. He said 
the purchase is part of The Quaker 
Oats Co.’s planning program to meet 
the needs of its growing feed business 
on the West Coast. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD FEED CLOSES 
ITS BUFFALO OFFICE 


CHICAGO Russell D. Ward, 
Ward Feed Co., announces the clos- 
ing of its Buffalo office as of Sept. 1. 

Jerry O’Keefe who has been man- 
ager of the Buffalo office, has re- 
signed to enter in business and form 
a new company with Robert Gray. 

Buffalo and eastern business will 
be served from the Chicago office of 
the Ward Feed Co. 
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iS ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill lis prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into eccount high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 


isfactory for this time of the year, 
however, built up somewhat also by 
the recent slow rate of shipment. 
Shipments of flour from all spring 
wheat mills averaged 80% of capac- 
ity last week, compared with 84% 
the previous week. 

Family flour prices declined 10¢ 
sack last week. Sales remained slow, 
but directions, which have been slug- 
gish recently, picked up to a fair rate. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 92% of capacity last week, 
compared with 89% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 87% of capacity, compared with 
90% the previous week and 94% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 4: Standard pat- 
ent $5.65@5.95, short patent $5.75@ 
6.05, high gluten $6.10@6.40, estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.45@ 
7.55, first clear $5.40@6.10, whole 
wheat $5.45@5.75. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Improved 
flour demand was reported, with 
some mills noting heavy inquiry and 
good sales. Production averaged 85% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
91% the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Big forward bookings of 
flour were scarce in the central 
states area last week, but odd lots, 
mostly one and two cars at a time 
for replacement needs, pieced to- 
gether a fair week. Total sales were 
estimated to have exceeded 100% of 
grinding capacity. 

Several brokers thought a big buy- 
ing movement might break after the 
Labor Day holiday, dependent on the 
reaction of the market to accumu- 
lated holiday receipts at terminal cen- 
ters. Last week, however, most buy- 
ers were in a waiting mood, content 
to take advantage of the 10¢ discount 
offered for purchases for September 
15 delivery. 

Most of the flour sold was hard win- 
ter, distributed among several bakers. 
There were a few sales of soft wheat 
flour, but not many exceeded 15,000 
sacks at a time. The soft wheat flour 
sales were about evenly divided be- 
tween cracker and cookie and cake 
flour. 

Family flour buyers made only 
scattered new purchases, but shipping 
directions were termed excellent. It 
was said buyers were beginning their 
regular fall expansion of inventories, 
which are allowed to get low during 
the summer months. A 10¢ price re- 
duction failed to stimulate sales. 

Spring wheat flour sales were not 
numerous. Buyers’ ideas were 10@15¢ 
below mill limits, and the chances 
were thought to be good that any 
sizeable market setback could bring 
on substantial business. 

Quotations Sept. 1: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.70@5.93, standard $5.60@5.83, 
clear $5.40@5.69; hard winter short 
$5.65@5.76, 95% patent $5.55@5.66, 
clear $5.03@5.05; family flour $7.80; 


soft winter short $6.75'@7.01, stand- 
ard $6.05@6.76, clear $5.67@5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
sales were good last week, with con- 
siderable amounts of flour booked 
for both prompt and future delivery. 
Shipping directions were also report- 
ed to be very heavy. The demand for 
clear flours remained good. 

Elsewhere in the area hard wheat 
mills reported a brisk business early 
in the week, with chain bakers and 
independent plants booking good 
amounts for as far ahead as 120 
days. As mills advanced prices in 
line with tightening hard wheat pre- 
miums, the demand dried up and 
there were small bookings, mostly 
for shipment prior and up to Sept. 15. 
For a few days mills had prices equal 
for prompt and 120 days, but the 
spread went 10¢ sack in favor of the 
prompt shipment business. 

Soft wheat mills did not partici- 
pate in the increased sales, but as 
a whole have plenty of deferred busi- 
ness on the books. 

Flour prices were about unchanged 
from the previous week. Clears and 
low grades have held very firm with 
mill operation about equal to the 
demand and mills not eager to take 
discounts on future shipment sales. 
Prices were steady to a shade higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 1: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.60, ordinary 
$5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.70; 
soft winter short patent $6.50, cake 
$6.50, pastry $5.45, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $5.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.45; spring short patent 


$5.90, stindard $5.80, clear $5.60, 
low protein clears $5.25. 


East 


New York: After scattered, gen- 
eral business all week, heavy pur- 
chases at the close by a chain baker 
brought the volume to substantial 
figures. Three months’ supply of 
southwesterns for this user, aggre- 
gating nearly 1,500,000 sacks, gave 
strength to the market, and there 
were additional takings by the rank 
and file on Friday while mills still 
protected against price advances and 
before the 10¢ discount for delivery 
before Sept. 15 was discontinued. 

Aside from this business, previous 
sales were almost entirely for ship- 
ment before Sept. 15. In spite of 
lacking a spring wheat flour buy- 
ing movement, moderate, steady sales 
have produced fair totals for Au- 
gust, and with most of the buying 
for nearby delivery, there is every 
expectation of continued bookings. 

Further tightening of eastern soft 
winters was reported, with prices 
firmly held. Clears were also offered 
less freely, at steady levels. Fluctu- 
ations in wheat brought flour prices 
at the end of the week about in 
line with the previous week’s close. 

Quotations Sept. 1: spring high 
glutens $6.66@6.73, standard patents 
$6.21@6.28, clears $6.10@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.24@6.38, 
standard patents $5.99@6.17; high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.50@7.50, straights 
$5.50 @6. 

Boston: Slumping flour prices in 
the Boston market last week reduced 
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Wheat Agreement Salés 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Importing 

countries— purch., bu. Wheat Flour 
Austria ....... 11,023 797 eees 
Belgium ...... 20,209 1,685 92 
Bolivia ....... 2,756 386 214 
Bensll, .., 200. 13,228 6,349 os 
Ceylon ........ Lt ee 1,448 
Costa Rica ... 1,213 17 388 
Cuba ....... 7,422 10 3,455 
Denmark ...... * | sae eee ee ee 
Dom. Republict 876 14 334 
Ecuador{ ..... 1,286 55 777 
oy eer 3,397 P 
El Salvador .. 404 1 167 
Germany ...... 66,139 ft tor eee 
Greece ........ 15,726 tee 
Guatemala .... 919 sues 146 
ero TB tee 684 
Hondurast 367 94 110 
Teeland ....... op ee 46 
India ......... 55,116 T97e. wese-00 
Indonesia ..... 1 eee ee 850 
Ireland ........ 10,104 Cee 
err yer 5.879 547 296 
SN. as ccwecy 40,418 5,591 ees 
Japan ......... BESTS. Seeces) § devcne 
Lebanont 2,388 667 1,774 
Liberiat ...... _. err ren 11 
Mexico ........ 12,860 B.398 sige ex 
Netherlands ... 24,802 51 765 
New Zealand . See bbe 
Nicaragua 331 owen 108 
Norway ....... 7,716 2,613 919 
Panamat ...... ee smaes 323 
ok Re 5,512 1,615 159 
Philippines .... Tee? rican! sencay 
Portugal ...... 5,626 672 170 
Saudi Arabia . 1,837 7 98 
Spain ......... SS etbaen.’. esedee 
Sweden ....... .° Gikekn :. . <sonns 
Switzerland ... 430 Sr 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 | aoe 
WW. Thy ccocweseee 177,068 370 922 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 5 840 

Petel. . 2:5. 580,917 61,330 15,096 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance , 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Aug. 
through Aug. 24, 1951. tQuota filled. {Quota 


ne 
Guaranteed -~——United States*——. 

















Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
TS ee iavete 797 
A, Setar es 2,483 4,260 
eT eee es 367 967 
6.349 Sos ME ovessd... aeteks 6,349 
1,448 B.08B © ceccss — eeecee 4,476 
op... eweces 607 1,012 
3,465 3,935 7,400 
348 acon See 885 
G83 . etaver% vesves 832 
See ie ee ee 3,397 
178 151 329 
17,641 2.008 8 caveee 20,545 
ae ee am ee ia eS 735 
eee OTT Geese 323 
684 | a 1,103 
204 Mae Pe ry 374 
ee Eee eee et eee yee | 46 
7.778 8,807 “eocsa. 9,645 
850 2 1,236 
254 6,227 6,974 
843 1,008 éeuh 1,851 
5,591 747 10,217 
2,441 x 2,449 
11 25 36 
SG edocs «Sheen 2,234 
4,416 3908 - acter’ 11,270 
cawoes 5. BOC8 ... ceesee «cose 3,003 
BOS See ee se) vwheees 108 
3,532 1,493 5,025 
323 303 626 
1,774 ee eee 2,522 
842 |) eer es 904 
166 SB eee 157 
svobes ©. MRR ee taee 1,493 
Be ee 2,082 
2,053 | eee 7,653 
1,292 So ae 17,055 
845 1,835 2,680 
76,426 35,124 | eee 143,050 
255,149 88,700 232,979 4,089 580,917 
178,723 53,576 201,479 4,089 437,867 
28, 1951. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
filled Aug. 23, 1951. 


trading to a near minimum. Springs 
experienced the sharpest decline in 
some months losing 14@26¢. Hard 
winters were irregular with top 
grades rising about 8¢ while the 
standards eased 6¢. Soft wheat flours 
were relatively stable, closing un- 
changed to 10¢ lower. 

Mill agents reported that each suc- 
cessive decline appeared to stifle any 
buying interest, even to the extent 
of some buyers withdrawing inquiries 
that seemed reasonably certain to 
materialize into actual business. One 
large operator stated that the mar- 
ket action appeared to scare buyers 
principally because conditions had 
more or less pointed to a strong pos- 
sibility of rising prices. Several mill 
offerings of a 10@15¢ discount on 
flour shipped before Sept. 15 practi- 
cally fell on deaf ears. Others took 
the viewpoint that reports of rather 
poor quality wheat could readily pro- 
mote a fresh downturn as it is un- 
likely that any wheat of this nature 
would be stored but would be 
dumped on the various markets. 

Quotations Sept. 1: spring short 
patents $6.23@6.38, standards $6.13@ 
6.28, high gluten $6.58@6.73, first 
clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.14@6.29, standards $5.94 
@6.09; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.47; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@6.17; high ratio $6.42@7.52; 
family $8.12. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales showed a 
general increase last week in hard 
Kansas bakers patents and spring 
wheat patents. Prices were down, 
and the 10¢ discount for deliveries 
up to Sept. 15 remained. The feeling 
that further price decreases might 
come was also less prevalent, partly 
as a result of the stall in the Korean 
peace conferences. 

Family flour did not experience 
any brisk sales. Soft wheat pastry 
and cake flours had good sales. 

Retail and wholesale bakeries, job- 
bers and cracker factories were buy- 
ers, and all anticipate a good fall 
and winter business. Commitments 
continued to be made largely on a 
30- to 90-day basis with a few 120- 
day commitments. Directions were 
fair to good. 

Mill representatives were pleased 
with the flour sales made but con- 
tinued to state they were below the 
same period last year. One reason for 
this, they say, is likely the fact that 
many bakers still operate on their 
last year’s budgets and buy less be- 
cause operating costs of personnel 
and overhead have greatly increased 
in the past year. 

Quotations Sept. 1: hard winter 
bakers standard patent $5.85@6.09, 
medium patent $5.90@6.14, short pat- 
ent $6@6.24; spring standard $6.09@ 
6.39, medium patent $6.14@6.47, short 
patent $6.23@6.49; clears $6.10@ 
6.64; high gluten $6.55@6.84; family 
flour, advertised brands $7.77@8, 
other brands $6.24@6.69; pastry and 
cake flours $5.65@7.30; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.37. 

Philadelphia: Buying was sluggish 
in the local flour market and all seg- 
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Generations 
Canadian farmers 


of 
have grown 


grate for OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of so 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 











Specialists in /Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 
GUARANTEED BRANDS 
THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


PURITY 
GREAT WEST e 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BLE ADDRESS LAKURON 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


CANADA 











Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








ments of the trade approached the 
Labor Day holiday with the hope that 
this traditional end of the vacation 
season would mark the turning point 
in the business cycle. 

The concession of 10¢ sack on flour 
to be shipped prior to Sept. 15 
brought out some ordering, but 
proved negligible as an over-all mar- 
ket factor and mill representatives 
report that bakers as a whole were 
content to pursue hand-to-mouth 
buying policies because of the many 
uncertainties in the picture at pres- 
ent. 

Under normal circumstances, it was 
pointed out, the inducement . would 
have imparted an easier undertone to 
quotations. So far, it has not worked 
out that way for the general list is 
displaying an all-around firmness and 
all grades of flour were selling at the 
levels which prevailed a week earlier. 

The fact that chain bakeries 
stocked up pretty well a few weeks 
back and apparently are feeling no 
urgency in extending their positions 
is also a factor in the prevailing dull- 
ness. 

There is some feeling that the big 
fellows might place orders should any 
real heaviness develop, something 
which many expect to result from 
the pressure of increased marketings 
of spring wheat. 

Quotations Sept. 1: Spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
patent $6.40@6.50, first clear $6.30@ 
6.40; hard winter short patent $6.20@ 
6.30, standard $6.10@6.20; soft win- 
ter standard $5.35@5.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Millers are still com- 
plaining about the lack of flour book- 
ings. Buyers are holding off later 
than usual, but with the increase in 
wheat prices last week there was 
some improvement noted. 

Domestic bookings are slower than 
usual, while export bookings are out 
of the question at this time. Philip- 
pine markets have not yet opened 
up as government restrictions are 
still a handicap to buying here. A few 
of the mills are grinding on old gov- 
ernment bookings, but there were not 
further bookings from that source 
last week. 

Quotations Sept. 1: High gluten 
$6.60, all Montana $6.42, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.24, bluestem bakers 
$6.29, cake $7.15, pastry $6.28, whole 
wheat 100% $6.11, graham $5.75, 
cracked wheat $5.80. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The placing of 
initial British orders for Canadian 
flour has provided a boost for the 
industry and this, coupled with orders 
from other sources, has set the ex- 
port trade on the way to greater ac- 
tivity. 

The British West Indies are again 
major participants in the market and 
Barbados is reported to have booked 
approximately 20,000 bags, while the 
Windward and Leeward Islands are 
taking a similar quantity. British 
Guiana has also made bookings for 
an undisclosed amount. Jamaica is re- 
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ported to be in the market for 
counter flour, but marketmen con- 
sider that there is little likelihood of 
Canada sharing in the business. 

Some traditional buyers still show 
hesitancy in entering the market, and 
this is believed to stem from a reluc- 
tance to make deals which involve the 
addition of the 6¢ carrying charge 
which would not be refunded even 
if the International Wheat Council’s 
ruling was adverse to the exporting 
countries. 

Latin American markets are re- 
ported to be in a state of confusion, 
resulting in a slowdown in business. 
The quotas of some countries have 
been announced as filled, but there is 
some doubt as to the authenticity of 
a proportion of the orders. Canadian 
mills are continuing to receive legiti- 
mate orders from the countries con- 
cerned, but they are unable to take 
the risk of shipping because there is 
no guarantee that the governments 
involved will give approval. Business 





MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











GRAIN 
<7 MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 





Wa. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: *Cityflour 4 delaid« 





HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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is held up until the matter can be 
clarified. Nevertheless, interest in Ca- 
nadian flour from this area is well 
maintained. 

The domestic market continues to 
be a good source of bookings as con- 
sumption remains at a good level 
Quotations Sept. 1: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market con- 
tinues slow with no large bookings 
reported. Quotations Sept. 1: Export 












Cabie Address: Parrheim 





Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar 


antee of Service 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 


smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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$5@5.20 per 100 lb. export cottons, 
f.a.s Montreal or Halifax. 

Some winter wheat is still being 
worked for export, but deliveries are 
slow because farmers prefer to hold 
on to their stocks in the hope of a 
higher price. Quotations Sept. 1: $2.10 
@2.15 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills have 
stepped up their export flour sales 
and reported almost 428,000 bbl. 
worked last week, with the total 
including oly a little more than 24,- 
000 bbl. listed as class 2 sales. These 
were directed to Tangier, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Japan and Canary Is- 
jands. The IWA sales were to U.K., 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Hong Kong. Domestic trade is mod- 
erate but is expected to show some 
improvement from now on. Mills are 
not yet back to operating to capacity. 
When weather clears and harvesting 
gets under way in western Canada 
with new crop wheat moving in vol- 
ume, mill operations will increase. 
Quotations Sept. 1: top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary $11.05 
@11.55; second patents $10.55@ 11.05; 
second patents to bakers $9.95@ 
10.15; all prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Export flour interest 
continued generally slow last week 
although there were good indica- 
tions that new orders could be antici- 
pated shortly. 

The best prospect as far as west- 
ern shippers are concerned is the 
Philippine Islands market. After be- 
ing hot and cold for some weeks, 
latest cables indicate that under the 
new purchasing set-up as a result of 
the Supreme Court decision in Ma- 
nila, the Import Control Commission 
will shortly issue licenses for very 
substantia! quantities of flour. 

The balance of the Far Eastern flour 
picture is not so bright. Business to 
Indonesia and Malaya at present 
looks pretty hopeless, mainly due to 
Australian offers. Hong Kong buy- 
ing is on only a limited scale, and 
it may be that authorities there 
are only allowing permits for a very 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Montreal 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago 





(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
delivery 

Mpls Kans, City St, 
ef wre: Se eee fw ie $ 
Spring top patent -70@5.93 . a 

Spring high gluten on -++ 6.10@6.40 

Spring short . are 5.75 

Spring standard .60@ 5.83 
Spring first clear -40@5.69 
Hard winter family --@7.80 
Hard winter short 5.65@5.76 
Hard winter standard 6.55@5.66 ...@ 
Hard winter first clear 03@5.05 ...@. 
Soft winter family +oe@ aes “ TP Pe 
Soft winter short patent 1.75 @7.01 r G 6.95@7.40 
Soft winter standard b.05@6.76 . os @ ess 
Soft winter straight bg wien rr »+-@ 5.40@5.50 
Soft winter first clear -- 5.67@5 90 .--@ . onan 
Rye flour, white ‘s0 ¥e« -94@5.00 4.70@5.00 ...@ 
pe A RR rere re -.15@4.60 3.70@4.00 ae 
Semolina, standard, bulk ....... ---@6.17 6.10@6.15 one 


Louis 


Buffalo 
-@ 
«@. 

@. 

@. 
: -@ 
5.40 @6.10 .@ 

‘a . 
@.. 


4.65@4.95 


New York 
ES Pe ts Nee 
high gluten 6.66@6.73 
short oe 


Phila. Boston 


@8.12 
5.58@6.73 
6.50@6.60 6.23@6.3 
Spring standard 6.40@6.50 6.13@6. 
Spring first clear 3 ia.cal eas 6.30@6.40 6.12@ 
Hard winter short oo RS 6.38 6.20@6.30 6.14@6.29 
Hard winter standard ne. § un Sm 6.10@6.20 5.94@6.09 
Soft winter straight 5.50@6.00 . 5.52@6.17 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


burgh 
7T@8.00 
6.84 
'@6.49 
9@6.39 
@6.64 
0@6.24 
5@6.09 
@. 
. . @.. 
6.38 5 5.6 é --+ 5.13@5.50 
4.19@4.70 
@6.57 
Toronto *Winnipeg 
@11.60 $11.05@11 
@11.10 10.55@11.05 


5.00@ 5.20 a 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


evo 
5.25@ 
@ 


6.66@6.71 
Los Angeles 


bulk 
Seattle 
Family patent ... $... 
Bluestem Pr 
Bakery grades ... 48 Koa S00 ons 
Pastry Spulos® “esdee ris 
*In cottons, Fort William basis. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Spring top patent 3 
Spring second patent 
Ontario soft winters 








Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran -+ $59.75@60.50 §....@56.50 $ a $....@ $%..8 
Hard winter bran .. ee were aac 54.50@ 55.25 @ .. @.. 
Soft winter bran .. er vaca one @ 58.50 62.50@63.50 
Standard midds.* .@61.00 - @56.50 ‘a ‘a F a 
Flour midds.t - @68.00 
Red dog 70.00 @ 70.50 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran — iron oe he $ 167.00 $67 
Standard midds.* .. owe oem «+++ @71.00 @ 70.00 37.75 @ 68.2 a 
Flour midds.t ..... et ea a -@ 72.20 @ 73.20 
Red dog bee ( 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 


@ 64.00 56.50 @ 57.00 60.25 @ 60.50 64.50@ 65.50 


@67.50 a @. a 
Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
00@68.00 $66.20@66.50 a 
- a 
76.20 @ 78.20 a 
Middlings 
@71.00 


61.00 @64.00 


‘a 78.00 @ 69.00 


Spring bran 

Toronto . $....@64.00 
{Winnipeg 55.00 @ 59.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Aug. 25, and the corresponding date of 
-—Wheat—, -——Corn— 
1961 1950 1951 1950 
6,331 670 
1,023 3 


Shorts 
$ @70.00 


60.00@6 








a year ago 


o-—Oats—. -——Rye— -—Barley— 

1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
5 100 20 164 91 161 
1,164 +7 137 667 


8.664 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 


35 
110 


Totals 202,040 4,165 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


18,560 








FLAXSEED 


Chicago——— —Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
May Dec. Mar. May Sept Dec May Sept. Dec 
239% 3 245% 234% 238% 239% 343 346 
236% 239% 2 : : 246% 4 238% 240 341 344 
235% 238% 23 43 246 4 2% 236% 238% 344 346 
234% 238% 238% 2 2 4 236 238% 348 348 
236 240 23 2 233 2373 240% 349 352 


237% 242 cade ae ‘ dae 350 356 





Dec. 
236% 





_- OATS 


Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
167% 167% 171% 68% 160 
168% 168% 171% 159% 
167% 167 171 158% 
166% 167% 171% 158% 
168% 166% 170% bs 158\% 
ade bso ease aves eee ° 159 
*Chicago, Kansas City and Winnipeg markets closed 


Chicago 
Sept Dec 
7 81% 
81% 
81% 
81% 
82% 


small percentage of the IWA quota 
from Canada at this time. 

The Japanese market is still very 
uncertain. Reports received here from 
Tokyo are to the effect that Japan 
will definitely not entertain any pur- 
chases of IWA flour from Canada but 
merely wheat. This would be a seri- 
ous blow to Canadian mills, and rep- 
resentations will no doubt be made 
on the subject by the millers’ associ- 
ation. 

The domestic market continues 
steady. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds: first patents $11.55 
in 98's cottons; bakers patents $10.05 
in paper bags and $10.45 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.55@ 
11.95, western cake flour $11.55@ 


13.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices have 
slipped below the levels of a week 
ago but are higher than the low point 
reached during the week. The mark- 
et is reported fairly firm on the basis 
of good nearby demand and slower 
mill output. Quotations: Bran $56, 
standard midds. $56.50, flour midds. 
$64, red dog $67.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was unchanged 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $55@56, standard 
bran $54.50@55.50, standard midds. 
$56.50@57, flour midds. $62@63, 
mixed feeds $56.50@57.50, red dog 
$67 @68. 

Chicago: Millfeeds turned around 
after early easiness in Chicago dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 4 and 
closed irregularly. Bran and standard 
middlings prices were slightly be- 
low a week ago, but flour middlings 
and red dog, although difficult to 
quote, were nominally advanced. 

The reversal of prices was contrary 
to trade expectations, since increased 
flour grind at this time of year nor- 
mally increases the supply of milling 
offals. However, demand still was 
relatively strong from the Southwest, 
and central states mixers also were 
in the market. Inquiry for forward 
shipments was good, and heavy buy- 
ing is looked for on any sizeable 
break. 

Quotations Sept. 4: Bran $59.75@ 
60.50, standard midds. $61, flour 
midds. $68, red dog $70@70.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was improved 
last week. Offerings were extreme- 
ly light. Bran, immediate $58.50, 
shorts $60.25@60.50, spot delivered 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Kansas City: Demand held to a 
fairly good pace over the recent 
week end. Offerings were only fair, 
and prices held steady. Quotations 
Sept. 4: Bran $54.50@55.25, shorts 
$56.50@57.00 sacked, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran $3 ton lower and 
shorts $3.50 ton lower; supplies were 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $54.50@55, gray shorts 
$56 @56.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Aug. 31: 
bran $62.50@63.50, gray shorts $64.50 
@65.50, delivered Texas common 
points; $2.50 lower on both than a 
week previous but about $1.50 higher 
than earlier last week. Demand was 
improving and offerings were more 
restricted at week’s end. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with supplies of 
both bran and shorts inadequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 1: 
bran $55@55.85, shorts $56.50@57, 
spot delivery. Bran declined $2 ton 
and shorts $2@2.25 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
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by mixed car buyers and feed mix- 
ers was strong last week as prices 
of bran and shorts dropped $1.50. 
With mills operating well under full 
capacities, the demand far out- 
stripped supplies. Carlot quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $54.50@55, 
shorts $56.50@57. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed $1 
lower. Quotations, straight grade: 
bran $57.20@58.20, mill run $58.20@ 
59.20, shorts $59.20@60.20: mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market is displaying a minor degree 
of irregularity at present, with the 
various offals shifting back and forth 
in a narrow range. Demand is re- 
ported to be very light, however. 
Some dealers say that~supplies are 
building up despite concessions being 
offered on early delivery. The Sept. 1 
quotation of $67 on bran was un- 
changed from the previous week, and 
$71 for standard middlings represent- 
ed no variation, but red dog dropped 
$1 to $78. 

Boston: Millfeed prices were high- 
ly irregular in the Boston market 
last week, with trends changing 
swiftly. Supplies were _ generally 
tight, with most offerings being of 
Canadian origin. Demand was very 
cautious and only for immediate 
needs. Bran rose $2 early in the week 
but closed unchanged at $68. Mid- 
dlings advanced $3 but lost $2 of the 
gain at the close. Mixed feeds eased 
$1. Quotations Sept. 1: standard 
bran $67@68, middlings $70, red 
dog $69. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds fell 
off last week, perhaps due to the 
intense heat. Wholesale feed houses 
continued to buy cautiously, fearing 
a reversal of the price trend might 
cause them losses. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $66.20 @66.50, 
standard midds. $67.75@68.20, flour 
midds. $72.20@73.20, red dog $76.20 
@78.20. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
and supply equal. Plants continued 
to operate to capacity, with opera- 
tions closed for Labor Day. Other- 
wise shifts were 24 hours, seven days 
a week. Mills are booked through 
September. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $62, middlings $67; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $69, mid- 
dlings $74; to California: red bran 
and mill run $69.50, middlings $74.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Portland: Millrun $61, midds. $66 
ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are a 
little easier as a result of increased 
milling activity, but the demand, 
which remains at a high level, contin- 
ues to support prices. Export demand 
is good but only for early shipment. 
Buyers are not interested in booking 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
To July 31, °52 


dollars per ewt.) 
Aug Aug 
28 29 
Gulf* $1.58 $1.54 
Gulft . 1.51 1.47 
Gulft 1.47 1.42 
1 
1 


Aug. 
30 


$1.51 
1.44 


Aug 
a1 


1.39 
1.40 


1.26 


East Coast 4¢ 1.43 
West Coast 29 1.26 


(Wheat, in 
To July 31, °52 


cents per bu 


Aug Aug 
28 29 
Gulf* 58 56 
Gulft 55 53 
Gulft . 53 51 5 
East Coast 58 57 § 
West Coast 51 51 51 

*Gulf to all of 
Middle East, 
islands. 

tGuif to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGuif to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


Europe, Mediterranean, 
all of Africa and adjacent 


. 
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even as much as three or four weeks 
ahead. Quotations Sept. 1: Bran $64, 
shorts $70, midds. $71, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Prices for all types of 
millfeeds remain steady with moder- 
ate output by western mills being 
readily absorbed in the domestic mar- 
ket. Most of the supplies from the 
prairie provinces are going to east- 
ern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $55 
@59, shorts $60@63, middlings $61 
@64; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $4@5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
stronger last week, the increase 
amounting to as high as a dollar 
on bran and shorts. Limited milling 
activities on the prairies, together 
with a reported strong eastern de- 
mand, are listed as a reason for the 
strength. Domestic stocks are am- 
ple for current needs. Cash car quo- 
tations: bran $59.80@62.80, shorts 
$65.80 @66.80, middlings $66.80@G 
67.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago, and little buying 
activity is reported. Quotations: Pure 
white rye $4.70@5, medium rye $4.50 
@4.80, dark rye $3.70@4. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continued fair last week. 
Pure white $5.45, medium $5.22, dark 
$4.42, rye meal $4.92. 

New York: Sales of rye flour last 
week were spotty, with limited vol- 
ume. Pure white patents $5.25@5.38. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buyers were 
buying moderately, looking forward 
to increased fall and winter demand 
for rye flour products. Directions 
were good. Inquiries were better. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.18@ 
5.50, medium $4.83@5.20, dark $4.19 
@4.70, blended $6.04@6.48, rye meal 
$4.68 @ 4.95 

Portland: 
dark $6.35. 

Chicago: Ordinarily this is the time 
for advance bookings of rye flour, 
but mills in the central states area 
were not making much headway last 
week. Buyers seem to think the mar- 
ket is too high and want to avoid 
buying at the peak. Quotations Sept. 
1: White patent rye $4.94@5.00, me- 
dium $4.74@4.80, dark $4.15@4.60. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
is showing no indication of breaking 
out of its recent doldrums. Buyers 
are still hoping that a setback in 
values will enable them to stock up a 
bit for the cooler weather ahead. Re- 
ports indicate supplies are plentiful 
so that there is no concern in that di- 
rection. The Sept. 1 quotation on rye 
white of $5.40@5.60 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market re- 
mains slow but some improvement is 
expected shortly when fall bookings 
commence. Quotations Sept. 1: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.35, oat meal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.35, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: No improvement has 
been noted in oatmeal and rolled 
oats sales to date, but increased do- 
mestic trade is anticipated almost 
immediately. Export sales are ap- 
parently unimportant. Supplies are 
moderate, and mills are operating 
only part time but are expected to 
increase output within the next 
month. Quotations Sept. 1: rolled 


White rye. $7.45, pure 
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oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.90@5.10 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.95@6.20; all prices 
cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.49 in 100-lb. sacks, Sept. 
4, 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 





MNF Protest 





(Continued from page 9) 


month ago. Reported in news stories 
in The Northwestern Miller for Aug. 
7 and Aug. 14, the committee’s re- 
port was examined editorially in the 
issues of Aug. 14 and Aug. 28. 

The full text of the federation 
letter follows: 

Honorable Allen J. Ellender, Sr., 

Chairman, Aug. 30, 1951 
Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry, 

United States Senate, 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 

The wheat flour millers of the U.S. 
most emphatically protest Senate Re- 
port No. 604, issued by your com- 
mittee Aug. 1, 1951. This document 
has not only done injustice and in- 
jury to our industry but will result 
in a great injury to the public. It 
is replete with false and misleading 
statements. Having been issued with- 
out any opportunity to the industry 
to supply evidence as to the com- 
position and processing of flour, the 
report violates all sense of decency 
and fair play. It violates the dignity 
and integrity of the U.S. Senate. 

The report contains so many mis- 
leading statements and unwarranted 
conclusions that a comprehensive 
criticism of it would be longer than 
the report itself. Therefore, we con- 
fine ourselves to an analysis of a 
few glaring examples illustrative of 
the mendacious character of this 
paper. 

At the top of page 11 of the report 
is the statement, “No wonder Dr. 
Wiley, the father of food and drug 
legislation in the U.S., over 20 years 
ago said that—‘so far as bleaching 
of flour is concerned by any process 
whatever, the Food and Drug Act does 
not exist’.” Further on is the state- 
ment, “Thus the very law which the 
Supreme Court has said was enacted 
chiefly to protect the public health 
has been turned into a measure to 
threaten public health and to defraud 
the purchasers of flour.” 

Dr. Wiley made these statements 
in 1929 when the Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906 was in effect. That act 
was repealed in 1938, and the law 
that is now in effect is the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. Pursuant to that act, lengthy 
public hearings were held by the 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
the bleaching of flour was thorough- 
ly investigated. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration experts concluded that 
the bleaching of flour has no deleteri- 
ous effects on the consumer. Rigid 
standards for flour were set by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Without arguing the merits of Dr. 
Wiley’s statements, we want to em- 
phasize that a reader of this report, 
who is unaware that the report is 
discussing a situation alleged to have 
existed under a law repealed 13 years 
ago, will be led to conclude that 
the present law permits flour millers 
“to threaten the publi¢ health and 
to defraud the purchasers of flour,” 
and that they are in fact doing so. 
This is completely contrary to the 
facts, and cannot be supported by 
the record of the subcommittee hear- 
ings, nor by any evidence whatsoever. 


On page 11 is the statement, “In 
addition to the bleaches used in 
flour, milling consumers have com- 
plained that many of the flours and 
breads contain phosphorus, fluorine, 
silicon, alum, nicotinic acid, potas- 
sium bromate, and a score of other 
poisonous drugs.” 

The following statements and table 
are taken from “Animal Nutrition” 
by Leonard A. Maynard, A.B., Ph.D., 
SC.D., Professor of Nutrition and 
Biochemistry and director of the 
School of Nutrition, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Maynard is a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
and chairman of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council. 

“... The percentages of the prin- 
cipal mineral constituents of the 
(Continued on page 76) 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DALE WEBER, JR., PROMOTED 
BY INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


LOS ANGELES—tThe elevation of 
Dale Weber, Jr., to the position of 
western division sales manager, in 
charge of bread sales, tops the list 
of interplant personnel promotions 
within the management of the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., as announced by 
R. L. Nafziger, president. 

Mr. Weber, son of the founder of 
the Weber Baking Co., West Coast 
division of Interstate, has held va- 
rious positions within the corporation 
for the last 16 years, most recently 


Dale Weber, Jr. 


being plant manager of the Weber 
Baking Co. in Glendale, Cal. 

Ralph Jensen has been promoted 
from plant manager of the Log Cabin 
Bread Co. to manager of the Weber 
Baking Co. in Glendale, suceeding 
Mr. Weber. Mr. Jensen joined the 
Interstate Corp. in Des Moines in 
1928. He was transferred to Cali- 
fornia in 1940 as sales manager of the 
Weber Baking Co. in Los Angeles. In 
1943 he was promoted to plant man- 
ager of the Log Cabin Bread Co. 

Into Mr. Jensen’s position Fred P. 
Barr has been promoted from San 
Diego, where he has been plant man- 
ager of the Weber Baking Co. 

Bill Stephens, sales manager of the 
Four S Baking Co., has been promot- 
ed to succeed Mr. Barr as plant man- 
ager of the Weber Baking Co. in San 
Diego. George Chaput succeeds Mr. 
Stephens as sales manager of the 
Four S company. He joined this com- 
pany this year, coming from the 
Franco-American Baking Co. 


AIB Plans Short 
Course on Baking 
for Flour Salesmen 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has scheduled a 
“Short Course for Flour Salesmen,” 
to be offered by the institute's School 
of Baking Jan. 7-18, 1952, at the 
institute’s headquarters here. 

The course has been designed with 
the assistance of a committee of 
millers, and at the request of mill- 
ers who feel that their sales forces 
should have more familiarity with 
bakers technology, formulation of 
baked foods, and the steps in their 
manufacture, the AIB points out. 

Lectures will be given by AIB 
staff scientists and teachers, aug- 
mented by guest lecturers. Demon- 
strations will be given in the AIB 
shops and laboratories. All enrollees 
will mix doughs and bake breads 
and variety products in the school’s 
bakeries. 

Lecture subjects will include: 
Grades of hard wheat and soft wheat 
flours and their uses; whole wheat 
and rye flours; bread making proc- 
esses; mixing; fermentation; make- 
up; dough systems; yeast and yeast 
raised goods; flour bleaching and ag- 
ing; significance of chemical and phy- 
sical test data; sanitation; bakers’ 
formulas (bread and cake); faults 
in baked foods and their causes; 
enrichment and flour storage. 

Using products from the school’s 
experimental bakery as samples, dem- 
onstrations will show the effects of 
variables not studied in the cake and 
pie shop, such as: Use of unbleached 
flours; dough consistency; varying 
percentages of salt, sugar, milk and 
shortening; varying pan _ proofing 
times and baking temperatures. Pro- 
vision has been made for discussion 
periods. 

Application for enrollment forms 
may be secured by writing to the 
Registrar, American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Tuition is $100. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD L. BUDDE IN 
NEW PURITY POSITION 


CHICAGO—The Purity Baking Co. 
has announced a number of promo- 
tions in Illinois. Harold L. Budde, 
former manager of the Decatur plant, 
has been elected a vice president of 
the firm. Willard Brown, manager of 
the Bloomington plant, becomes man- 
ager at Decatur, and Al Toole, as- 
sistant manager at Decatur, succeeds 
Mr. Brown at Bloomington. 

Harold Jordan has been promoted 
to sales manager at Decatur, Verne 
Spaulding has been advanced from 
routeman in Decatur to supervisor 
and Donald Johnson has been promo- 
ted from routeman at Ottawa to 
supervisor. W. R. McGughey, Jr., will 
continue as sales manager of the 
Bloomington plant, and R. J. Rey- 
nolds will continue as superintendent 
in charge of production there. 

BREAD 1@ THE STAFF OF LirFe——— 
STRIKE AVERTED 

DULUTH, MINN. — A strike of 
about 150 bakers against five bakeries 
here was averted recently with a new 
contract, granting a 6¢ hourly wage 
increase retroactive to May 1, plus 
an additional 6¢ boost on approval 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. A 
five day week was granted, with the 
provision that the bakers work two 
nine hour days each week without 
overtime. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Elmer E. Kohlwes, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago and St. Louis. He visited the 
Millers National Federation office 
while in Chicago. 


Jess B. Smith, president of Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
City, was in the offices of Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, Aug. 30. 

e 

C. H. Warburton, chief chemist for 
Carr & Co., Ltd., Carlisle, England, 
was a Minneapolis visitor Aug. 28. He 
was en route from Winnipeg to New 
York, where he plans to attend the 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. 

ae 

Virgil Artman, sales manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, and Mrs. Artman, left Aug. 31 
for a California vacation. They will 
visit Mr. Artman’s mother and 
brother. 

2 


William R. Duerr, vice president 
and general sales director, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, made 
a short business trip in the central 
states last week. 


Jerome P, Parks, president of the 
J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Parks announce the birth of a 
daughter, Marion Kay, 8% Ib., on 
August 28. 

& 


Cc. R. Kolb, eastern division vice 
president and general flour sales man- 
ager, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was 
a visitor in the New York offices of 
the company last week. 

e 

H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., in charge of grocery prod- 
uct sales, Oklahoma City, is on a field 


trip to New Orleans and Little Rock, 
where he will present awards to out- 
standing salesmen from those offices. 
Walter R. Barry, president of the 
food division of General Mills, Min- 
neapolis, will be present at the award 
ceremonies. 
2 

Walther de Boer, Jr., son of Wal- 
ther de Boer, Hamburg flour im- 
porter, has arrived in the U.S. and is 
working in the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York. His 
brother, Hans, has recently returned 
to Southwest Africa after a trip to 
Germany. He is assistant to Walther 
de Boer & Co.'s representative in that 
territory. The Hamburg firm has been 
agent for Pillsbury Mills for many 
years. 

a 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributor, 
left Sept. 1 to spend a month at 
Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 
Ernest Buchow, the other partner in 
the company, has just returned from 
his stay there. 


Casto Hidalgo Barciela, Havana, 
who was in New York on a pleasure 
trip with his family, was a recent vis- 
itor at the overseas division offices 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York. 

& 

J. A. Blake, New York flour broker, 
and Mrs. Blake, spent the holidays 
in Atlantic City and went on to 
Childs, Md., for a visit with his fam- 
ily. 

* 

John L. Locke, president of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
and past president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is recovering sat- 
isfactorily from an emergency opera- 
tion performed Aug. 24. Mr. Locke 
was rushed to the hospital when he 
became ill. Doctors found and_re- 
moved an intestinal obstruction. Mr. 


Locke was expected to go to his home 
this week, but he will be away from 
his office for a considerable period. 


David Coleman, David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributor, re- 
turned Aug. 31 from Bretton Woods, 
N.H., where he and Mrs. Coleman 
spent the summer. 


E. B. Frost, president of the Mani- 
toba division of the Navy League of 
Canada, announced last week that the 
annual appeal for funds would get un- 
derway Sept. 4. Mr. Frost, head of the 
province's division of the 50-year-old 
movement, is vice president, western 
division, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
with headquarters in Winnipeg. 

es 


George T. Smith, son of J. Paul 
Smith, Ft. Worth, well known in 
flour and feed circles, was introduced 
recently on the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange by Samuel R. 
Strisik of the S. R. Strisik Co. 

2 

Herman E. Hart, Boston, repre- 
sentative of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., visited the home office of the 
company in Kansas City last week. 

2 

Miss Frieda Heilbron, secretary to 
Claude A. Bascombe, the Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, retired Sept. 1 after 38 years 
of service to her company. Miss 
Heilbron also has served the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry since 
1943. 

B 


John Mitchell, son of E. P. Mitch- 
ell and an associate in the brokerage 
firm, E. P. Mitchell & Co., returned 
last week from a year’s active duty 
with the navy. He was stationed at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Ill. 





Senate Approval of New Co-op 


Tax Measure Seen 


WASHINGTON — Senate Finance 
Committee action recently which 
would bring farm cooperatives under 
federal income tax coverage may be 
a wolf in sheep's clothing as far as 
advocates of taxation of the farmer 
cooperatives are concerned. 

This observation was made after 
study of the sweeping nature of the 
senate committee action on this con- 
troversial issue. 

Here is what the Senate Finance 
Committee approved finally in its 
deliberations on the pending tax bill: 

First, it approved exemption from 
the provisions of the internal revenue 
code for cooperatives whose member- 
ship consist of 95% individual mem- 
bers, those whose total assets ex- 
clusive of inventory are less than 
$100,000 and those who pay patron- 
age dividends to the U.S. govern- 
ment, on business done with the 
government, on the same basis as to 
members. 

These provisions in themselves 
radically restrict the exemptions as 


to federal tax for most farmer co- 
operatives. 

The committee voted that taxed 
co-ops, subject to the exemptions 
noted above, should continue to pay 
regular corporate taxes as they do 
now. However, deductions allowable 
for dividends to patrons must fit in 
yne of the two following cases: 

The dividends must be paid in cash 
or in merchandise within 75 days 
after the year in which they were 
earned. 

The dividends must be paid in the 
form of irrevocable obligations, pay- 
able not more than two years after 
the year in which the dividend is 
earned. These obligations must earn 
interest at the rate of not less than 
3% a year. The total of these obli- 
gations to be deductible cannot ex- 
ceed more than one half of the profit 
of the cooperative for the year in 
which the patronage was earned. 

Patrons receiving dividends which 
are deductible by the cooperatives 
will have to include the face value 


as Doubtful 


of the dividends as personal income 
on their own income tax returns. 
Patrons will not have to list as per- 
sonal income any dividends that are 
taxable to the co-ops at the corporate 
rate. 

The sweeping nature of the Senate 
committee action casts considerable 
doubt over the final approval of this 
provision by the Senate. 

Primarily, the committee proposal 
brings virtually every consequential 
farmer cooperative into the federal 
tax scope. This alone is sure to arouse 
wide opposition to the provision. 

Were the Senate committee seri- 
ous in its intentions it is doubted 
that it would have invited such wide- 
spread opposition to the measure as 
now seems assured. 

One member of the committee 
said that the Senate had been under 
such pressure to tax cooperatives 
that the committee decided to give 
the opponents of the cooperatives all 
they asked and toss the “football” 
onto the Senate floor for decision. 

Another factor in the Senate com- 
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mittee measure which should raise 
doubts over the intentions of the 
committee is that which prescribes 
the amount of interest which co- 
operatives are required to pay on 
irrevocable obligations pledged 
against patronage dividends which are 
withheld from patrons. 

One farm cooperative representa- 
tive remarked that not even Congress 
required the U.S. treasury to fix in- 
terest rates on obligations which Con- 
gress itself approved. 

The real “wolf” in this proposal 
lies in the fact that a defeat in the 
Senate which is now indicated would 
end the issue of dual taxation on 
corporation dividends which was 
originally the basis of consideration 
of the farm cooperative tax issue. 


GOP Opposition Seen 


A casual run-down of the probable 
Senate line up on this proposal fore- 
casts the probable opposition of Re- 
publican senators George D. Aiken 
of Vermont and Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. These two Republican stal- 
warts, ordinarily on opposite sides of 
controversial issues, once joined 
means that a consequential part of 
the Republican minority will oppose 
the Senate Finance Committee when 
the measure reaches the Senate floor. 

A defeat of the cooperative tax is- 
sue would indicate that it will be 
a long day before Congress again 
would countenance another such pro- 
posal. 

Sen. Taft during hearings on the 
measure asserted that no measure 
which would bring farmer coopera- 
tives under equal federal taxation 
could pass Congress. This proposal 
voted by the Senate committee goes 
even farther than Sen. Taft con- 
templated and if his earlier statement 
merits consideration it would appear 
that the effort to bring the farm 
cooperatives under equal tax treat- 
ment is doomed to defeat. At the 
same time this defeats the com- 
promise efforts to align the farm 
groups with the effort to kill dual 
taxation on corporation dividends. 
At the present time, corporation 
dividends are subject to dual taxation, 
once at the corporation source and 
next at the income level of the 
recipient. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA COOPERATIVE 
TO ENLARGE WAREHOUSE 


ENID, OKLA, — E. N. Puckett, 
general manager of the Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, has announced 
plans for adding 15,000,000 more 
bushels storage space to the organi- 
zation’s huge warehouse here. The 
wheat cooperative already has 33,- 
000,000 bu. capacity, representing its 
growth from a 100,000 bu. wooden 
elevator in 1930. 

Since the cooperative was formed 
in 1926, it has earned $12,950,391.68, 
and of this slightly more than $4,- 
000,000 has gone for construction of 
new elevators, Mr. Puckett reports. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED FIRM FORMED 

HASLETT, MICH. — The Haslett 
Feed and Grain Corp. has been formed 
here with capital stock of $50,000 
and $42,000 paid in. Officers are Nel- 
son Sheldon, president; Mrs. Nelson 
Sheldon, vice president and Ray Mc- 
Giveren, secretary-treasurer. Other 
directors are Martin Kahre, Paul 
Boyd, Earl Leeman, Lyle Brooks and 
Harry Bot. The new corporation which 
succeeds the Sheldon Feed Co. of 
Holt, originator of “Wagon Wheel 
Feeds,” has purchased the Haslett 
elevator and will operate both eleva- 
tors. 
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Minimum 1952 
Wheat Support 
Set at $2.17 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, last 
week announced that the price of 
wheat produced in 1952 will be sup- 
ported at a national average of not 
less than $2.17 bu. This is 90% of 
the July 15, 1951, wheat parity price 
of $2.41. 

A minimum support price is an- 
nounced at this time in accordance 
with “forward pricing” provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. If the 
wheat parity price as of July 1, 1952, 
(the beginning of the marketing year 
for the 1952 crop) is higher, the 
support level will be increased to re- 
flect 90% of the wheat parity price 
at that time. In no event will the 
support be lower than the $2.17 na- 
tional average minimum. 

Secretary Brannan announced last 
month a 1952 wheat production goal 
of 78,850,000 acres in order to “con- 
tinue high-level production to assure 
the wheat supplies needed, both at 
home and for export to friendly coun- 
tries abroad. The goal is kept on the 
side of abundance,” he said, “to play 
safe in the mobilization period.” 

Planted acreage for the 1951 crop 
was 78,507,000 acres, but considerable 
of this acreage had to be abandoned 
or replanted to other crops because 
of bad weather. With average yields 
the 78,850,000 - acre goal for 1952 
would produce 1,165,000,000 bushels, 
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as compared with an August estimate 
of 998,286,000 bu. for the 1951 crop. 

The 1952-crop wheat will be sup- 
ported throu gh farm-storage and 
warehouse-storage loans and by the 
offer of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
to purchase wheat delivered by pro- 
ducers under purchase agreements. 
Loans and purchase agreements will 
be available from time of harvest 
through January 31, 1953. The loans 
will mature April 30, 1953, or earlier, 
on demand. Producers who elect to 
deliver wheat under purchase agree- 
ments must notify their county Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion committee within a 30-day period 
ending April 30, 1953. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CORPORATE NAME 
FOR SOUTHERN ALKALI 


PITTSBURGH — The corporate 
name of Southern Alkali Corp. has 
been changed to Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., effective Sept. 1. The 
firm is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and pro- 
duces soda ash, chlorine, caustic 
soda and related chemicals. Clarence 
M. Brown, chairman of the board of 
directors for both the parent com- 
pany and the subsidiary, said that the 
action involves a change in name 
only, and that personnel, policies 
and consumer relations will not be 
affected. 

——“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
$100,000 FIRE 

WESTFIELD, IND.—A fire at the 
Acme-Goodrich Co. grain elevator 
here recently resulted in damage of 
more than $100,000. The elevator was 
partly filled with oats, wheat and corn. 





Steady to Slightly Lower Prices 
Predicted for Wheat in September 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—Steady to 
slightly lower prices for wheat are 
predicted for September by the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Kansas State College. Movement of 
spring wheat to market is expected 
to reach a peak early this month. 

Other factors influencing the mark- 
et prospects for the month, as point- 
ed out by the farm economists, are as 
follows: 

“Export trade has been small in 
anticipation of Canada harvesting the 
largest wheat crop in the history of 
that country. The price support pro- 
gram continues to be the major price 
strengthening factor in the current 
situation. 

“According to official estimates, 
based upon Aug. 1 crop conditions, a 
1951 U.S. wheat crop of slightly under 
a billion bushels is expected. This 
would be the first crop in eight years 
to fall below a billion bushels. Mar- 
ketwise, declining crop conditions 
have been largely discounted in view 
of the earlier crop estimates which 
also indicated less than a billion 
bushels. 

“Reduced production in the winter 
wheat area is being partially offset 
by improved conditions in the spring 
wheat area. If favorable weather con- 
tinues until mid-September, Canada 
expects to harvest the largest crop 
in history—about 580 million bushels. 
About half of this is already harvest- 
ed. A Canadian crop of fhis size 
would have a depressing influence on 
world wheat prices. This would be re- 
flected in the U.S. by either increased 
stocks at the end of the crop year or 
by a vigorous export program. Can- 
ada normally uses about 155 million 
bushels of wheat per year and the 
excess must be sold abroad. 


“Steady to moderately lower feed 
grain prices are expected in Septem- 
ber. Feed grain prices usually weaken 
during the fall months as the har- 
vest of the new crop approaches. 
This seasonal weakness will largely 
be offset during September by the 
slightly smaller supply of feed con- 
centrates per animal unit expected 
for the feeding season beginning Oct. 
1, 1951. Production of feed grains is 
expected to be smaller in 1951 than 
1950 by about 2%, whereas livestock 
numbers have been increasing and 
demand for feeds is expected to con- 
tinue strong. 

“Total production of feed grains 
for the 1951-52 feeding season is ex- 
pected to total about 122 million tons 

upon Aug. 1 crop conditions. 
This indicates another large supply 
in prospect for the country as a 
whole. However, Kansas was expect- 
ed to produce only about 55 million 
bushels of corn compared with 93 
million in 1950, and about 36 million 
bushels of grain sorghum compared 
with 42 million in 1950. Local Kan- 
sas feed grain prices will likely be 
higher relative to terminal market 
prices than usually prevail during 
September. Some wheat having low 
milling quality will be available for 
feeding but the quantity is not ex- 
pected to be large enough to materi- 
ally affect feed grain prices. 

“Goverrment estimates indicate 
that the production of oilseed cake 
and meal probably will be larger in 
1951-52 than during the current sea- 
son and may be the largest on record. 
A much larger production of cotton- 
seed cake and meal is in prospect, and 
production of other oilseed cake and 
meals may be nearly as large as in 
1950-51.” 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Want Ads $7 per inch inse: 
All Want Ads cash with order. come 
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HELP WANTED 


eaaanemneiannenemeen v nn 
WANTED—SECOND MILLER AND GRAIN 
man. Permanent employment. Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 3261 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 














SALESMEN —JOBBERS or BROKERS 


Open exclusive territory available for 
complete line of Fondants, Jams, 
Jeliies, Fudges, Meringues, Mince 
Meat, Flavors and other bakers spe- 
cialties. Top earnings guaranteed to 
qualified parties, Lester Lawrence & 
Son, 3427 N. Kimball, Chicago, Ml. 
—Phone COrnelia 7-2400. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
rome: meme v 
PRODUCTION CONTROL DIRECTOR 
available. Experienced in soft and hard 
wheat flour, feed and corn milling. Pre- 
pared flours and bakery service. Forty- 
five years of age with 25 years of experi- 
ence as cereal chemist, operative miller 
and quality control. Prefer technical sales 
or management liaison. Address 13, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 

“9 ee 
FOR SALE—JOHNSON PIE CRUST ROLL- 
er with stand. Contact Herman Siegert, 
1712 Seuth 17th Sst. Wis. ; 
telephone 2-4687. 


THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
units, complete, $300 each. Roy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y¥. 


DCA — DOUGHNUT COOLER, CAPACITY 
1,200 dozen per hour, can be assembled 
for 800 dozen per hour. Excellent condi 
tion, $2,950. Write: Mrs. Sherman's 
Doughnut Kitchen, Inc., 3600 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles 11, Cal. 


FOR SALE—BAKERY EQUIPMENT—FIX- 
tures: Modern Store Fixtures; Cash Reg- 
ister; 5-section Federal Dough Retarder; 
18-pan Middleby-Marshall Tray-type Re- 
volving Oven; Steam Boiler; Anets Dough- 
nut Fryer; 80-qt. Hobart Mixer; Work 
Benches. Contact Gene Taylor, Modern 
Home Bakery, 3384 8S. Kinnickinnic Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; telephone SHeridan 


4-2035. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—PULLMAN PANS, ONE POUND 
size, approximately eight inches long. Give 
full details. Allied Baking Co., 328 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Springfield 5, Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
<cececmemwe sm eer 
ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet. “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chicago, 
14, Ih 





Sheboygan, 
































MNF Protest 
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body are indicated by the following 
data: 

Element % Element % 
Calcium ....1.33 Chlorine .. 0.11 
Phosphorus . 0.74 Magnesium 0.041 
Sodium -0.16 Sulfur 
Potassium .. 0.19 

“... It is noted that, aside from 
calcium, the elements occur as frac- 
tions of per cent only. Despite their 
small amounts they are absolutely 
essential to life.” 

Dr. Maynard further states, “In 
addition to the elemenis listed in 
the table, there are many others 
which are present in smaller amounts, 
some of which are known to be nec- 
essary for life. Iodine, iron, copper, 
zinc, manganese, cobalt, and prob- 
ably fluorine are essential body con- 
stituents. Boron, silicon, bromine, 
aluminum, nickel and arsenic are ad- 
ditional elements which have been re- 
ported as normally occurring in the 
body, though they have no known 
function. . . .” 

Dr. Maynard states “.. . in 1937 
Elvehjem and co-workers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin made the dra- 
matic discovery that nicotinic acid, 
a compound that had remained idle 
on the chemists’ shelf for many years, 
would cure black tongue. Proof that 
it would cure uncomplicated human 
pellagra quickly followed. . . . Niacin 
is a term that was adopted as a 
short name for this vitamin, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the 
chemical named proved objectionable 
as a name for a dietary essential.” 

As a matter of facet, phosphorus 
and nicotinic acid (niacin) are con- 
tained in the wheat berry itself. 

To characterize alum and potas- 
sium bromate as poisonous drugs is 
absurd. Alum is harmless and is 
used in many foods. It is one of the 
active ingredients of baking pow- 
der. Many housewives are familiar 
with alum and use it in making 
pickles. Potassium bromate is also 
a harmless chemical, the use of which 
in flour is permitted by the flour 
standards set by the Food and Drug 
Administration only after intensive 
investigation of its properties. 

The uninformed reader will draw 
the conclusion that the flour millers 
are recklessly adding “poisonous 
drugs” to flour. This is doubly false 
in that the alleged “poisonous drugs” 
are elements which occur naturally 
and are essential to life. 

That a Senate report should at- 
tribute such malicious acts to the 
flour milling industry by innuendo, 
supported only by the alleged state- 
ments of unidentified and clearly un- 
qualified persons, is so reckless of 
consequences and so contrary to the 
basic principles upon which our de- 
mocracy is founded, as to be almost 
unbelievable. That such a_ report 
should be allowed to stand without 
correction would be unthinkable. 

On page 11 is the statement, “A 
New York bank president contends 
that ‘So many vitamins are taken 
out of bread that the drug houses 
dealing in vitamins are making for- 
tunes selling something that should 
really not be taken out of our food- 
stuffs at all’.” 

The author of the report might 
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at least have quoted an expert in the 
field of nutrition, if one could be 
found to make such a statement. The 
publication of an unsupported state- 
ment by an expert in another field 
is patently ridiculous. We do not 
want to enter into a technical dis- 
cussion here, but the best available 
statistics indicate that 80% of the 
bread consumed in America is en- 
riched with vitamins and minerals. 

The milling indlustry is one of the 
oldest industries in the country. It 
has been characterized as an ancient 
and honorable industry. Our mills 
produce the best flour in the world, 
and in such abundance we can share 
with the countries of the world the 
nutritional benefits derived from its 
consumption. Its executives are 
among the most progressive lead- 
ers in American industry. The men 
and women who operate and work 
in the mills are loyal American citi- 
zens, and leaders in American labor. 
Your report is not just an attack up- 
on the industry; it is a direct and 
unjustifiable attack on the honest 
men and women who make the in- 
dustry a reality. 

Leading members of the milling in- 
dustry testified before your subcom- 
mittee on the economic phases of 
the industry. Their testimony occu- 
pies 39 pages of the record. At con- 
siderable trouble and expense indus- 
try members furnished the subcom- 
mittee with charts, graphs, statistics, 
and other information. Not a single 
question was asked concerning the 
composition or processing of flour, 
a subject upon which the millers 
would have been glad to testify. To 
ignore the people concerned and to 
published a slanderous statement at- 
tributed to unidentified “milling con- 
sumers” is not likely to promote 
friendly relations, nor will doing 
so aid the future work of committees 
that might desire the cooperation of 
the milling industry. 

One of the most regrettable as- 
pects of this report is that the 
calumnies it contains will be circu- 
lated for many years. Those who 
prey upon the uninformed by fright- 
ening them with false ideas about 
diet in order to sell them so-called 
health foods at exhorbitant prices 
will be quoting this report in their 
literature for many years. These quo- 
tations footnoted “See Senate Report 
No. 604,” will be used to lend an 
aura of truth to assertions that flour 
and bread contain “poisonous drugs” 
and that the flour millers of Ameri- 
ca “threaten public health” and “de- 
fraud the purchasers of flour.” 

It is sad indeed that a Senate 
committee has been placed in such a 
position that its prestige and dig- 
nity are available for the use of 
irresponsible and unethical promot- 
ers of false doctrines designed to 
defraud those of our people who do 
not have enough technical knowl- 
edge to recognize the falsity of their 
statements. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Trade 
Commission wage a constant and dif- 
ficult battle against these tricksters. 
It is safe to say that this report has 
added a weapon to the armory of 
the adversaries of these law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

We realize that senators must rely 
on their counsels and staffs for tech- 
nical guidance and advice, but it is 
the senators’ responsibility alone to 
make sure that documents signed 
by them are truthful and a credit 
to the U.S. Senate, rather than a 
black mark upon its record. We com- 
mend to you the statement of Sen. 
J. W. Fulbright, who, on the floor of 
the Senate on Aug. 20, 1951, said, 
“A report commands respect since 
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when it is filed it is the Senate that 
is speaking. It has standing, prestige, 
and ought to have some dignity.” 

As we have pointed out, this re- 
port violates all sense of decency and 
fair play. It violates the dignity of 
the U.S, Senate. Each member of the 
Committee 9n Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate may well give 
sober thought to whether he has vio- 
lated the dictates of his own con- 
science in signing his name to the 
report. 

Your committee has unjustly ac- 
cused a reputable industry. In viola- 
tion of all the traditions of fair- 
ness, these accusations were made 
without hearing. The damage has 
been done and to a large extent is 
irreparable, but at least some por- 
tion: of the harm could be repaired 
if your committee would afford mem- 
bers of the industry a hearing at 
which they can” publicly refute the 
charges and accusations and bring 
the facts to your committee, to the 
U.S. Senate, and to the public. On 
behalf of the industry, we request 
such a hearing. 


Respectfully yours, 


Herman Fakler, 
Vice President. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS FOR SELF-RISING 
FLOUR MEETING OUTLINED 


NASHVILLE—Plans for the forth- 
coming semi-annual meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., have 
been reported by Allen R. Cornelius, 
institute secretary. The business 
meeting will be held Oct. 12 at the 
Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta. 

On Thursday, Oct. 11, the program 
committee, headed by Cohen T. Wil- 
liams, Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, 
Nashville, will meet in the afternoon, 
and the board of directors will meet 
in the evening. Also planned for that 
evening is the usual informal “get- 
together.” 

The ‘business meeting will be held 
Friday, Oct. 12, with a luncheon 
scheduled at noon. At the business 
session, the program committee will 
present its proposed product publicity 
program, which it feels will make a 
starting point for an aggressive cam- 
paign to increase home baking by the 
use of self-rising flour. W. T. York of 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills will be in 
charge of this part of the program. 
Every member of the family flour in- 
dustry is invited to attend the meet- 
ing, Mr. Cornelius said. 

The Georgia Tech-Louisiana State 
University football game will be the 
main feature Saturday, Oct. 13. 

The fall meeting will be a “home- 
coming” meeting, with a special in- 
vitation going to the “oldsters” in the 
institute who have retired in favor of 
the younger members of their organ- 
izations. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ARCHER FEED DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS—The headquarters 
of the Archer feed division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. are being moved 
from Mankato, Minn. to Minneapolis, 
E. T. Cashman, division manager, has 
announced. New home for the div- 
ision will be the eighth floor of tfie 
Roanoke Bldg. Other ADM offices al- 
ready occupy the fifth, sixth and 
seventh floors of the building. 

Orders will continue to be filled 
from Minneapolis, Mankato and Win- 
ona, Minn. H. R. Harmer and Roy 
Miller will remain at Mankato to 
supervise sales from that plant. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








BETTER BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical! flour 
. .. but not a cheap one. The low r Wf 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 2 tie 
PYRAMID results from top qual- P 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











EF FLOUR SINCE 1892 im 4, Rat 4) Topeka always gets more 
‘ ’ _ than its share. In the Kansas 
flood this summer it was 
water. But the rest of the 
time it’s high quality wheat. 
Page Mills can draw wheat 
from four major producing 
states — Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





F OR the baker who strives for efficient 
production of quality bread on a large 
scale, the extra values of I-H flours will 
soon be apparent in his shop records. Sav- 
ings in shop cost over ordinary flours will 
show the true importance of the extra care 
BREAD—Y our Best and in wheat selection and expert milling that 

Cheapest Food make I-H flours outstanding in baking 
performance. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D. 27 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kan SAS//,,, 


WICHITA : KANSAS COMPANY |, 


= 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 
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If I was the foreman I wouldn't put 
up with it all.” 

“They never hire anyone extra, just 
to replace someone who has left. 
That's okay when the work is easy 
but around the holidays our foreman 
has to help out right at the tables. 
A lot of things can go wrong when he 
has to pitch in like that all day.” 

“The last bakery I worked at we 
had a real nice foreman. Would al- 
ways help you out of a tight squeeze. 
All this one wants is to get the work 
out in a hurry. You get a quick brush- 
off if it’s a personal problem.” 

The foreman by the nature of his 
job is always “in the middle.” He has 
to bridge the ever-widening disparity 
between management and the regular 
employees. Both sides tend to blame 
him if anything goes wrong. Because 
of their position in a plant, foremen 
usually have decided ideas regarding 
better ways to attain objectives; one 
of their basic complaints is manage- 
ment’s indifference toward their sug- 
gestions. Another resentment stems 
from management's failure to indi- 
cate clearly the foreman’s area of 
authority and to back him up. Here 
are some other adverse conditions 
brought to light by interviews with 
supervisors: 

@ Overlapping authority, including 
executive interference and cross- 
ing of channels. 

@ Bypassing the foremen when giv- 
ing out information to em- 
ployees. 

Not enough consultation between 
top management and the fore- 
man especially on rates, changes 
in plant layout, employee trans- 
fers. 

Lack of “reasons why” on policy 
changes, company rules and oth- 
er matters which foremen have 
to enforce. 

Not enough training in how to 
meet new problems—especially 
those which involve human rela- 
tions. 

A definite need for higher pay 
differentials, special prerogatives 
and other advantages to “build 
up” the foreman’s importance in 
the workers’ eyes—and also to 
give them status in the front of- 
fice and outside. 

4. Communications. Many of the sit- 
uations which arise in bakeries and 
other establishments would never 
reach the danger point if the facts 
were known to all the employees. Dis- 
content ripens in a vacuum. Such 
complaints as “We never know what 
the score is’ and “they never tell 
you a_ thing in this company” 
are comments that often lead 
to complications. In one interest- 
ing case, the management installed 
some new labor-saving machinery al- 
most overnight. Two employees were 
transferred to other jobs, as a re- 
sult. Although the newer positions 
were lower paid the persons trans- 
ferred continued at their former 
rates. In spite of this morale sagged 
and so did production. Not until the 
situation had deteriorated to the verge 
of a strike did the management ex- 
plain that the new machinery had 
been installed on a trial basis pre- 
paratory to expanding the bakery- 
which would more than absorb all the 
workers at their peak pay rates. 

If the true facts in this case had 
been communicated to the foremen 
and to the employees before the ma- 
chinery had been installed, all the 
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tension would have been avoided. For- 
tunately this employer did have the 
good business sense to “make a virtue 
of necessity” utilizing the emergency 
to uncover everything else that had 
gone wrong employee-wise in his 
plant. 

This two-way treatment is impor- 
tant. Employers should use various 
forms of written communications— 
house organs, plant newspapers, bul- 
letins, occasional letters from the 
president—to bring their message to 
the workers, but—they should pro- 
vide means for employees to com- 
municate with management. The sug- 
gestion system should be encouraged, 
as well as the use of committees on 
safety, recreations, plant housekeep- 
ing, etc.—to give employees a point 
of contact with top management. 
These should be revolving commit- 
tees to give every employee a chance. 

The supervisor should be made the 
keystone of this system. Special fore- 
man conferences and communications 
should keep him informed in advance 
of the employees of new plans, new 
ideas so that he can anticipate em- 
ployee reaction and be prepared to 
answer. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ce 
foundation for Permanent Success. 


= MIDAS means Quality 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characteriezd the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 














= LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








Corn Sweeteners, 
Sugar Consumption 
Studied by USDA 


WASHINGTON—A Ithough per 
capita consumption of sugar has 
shown little change since the pre- 
war years, per capita consumption of 
dextrose (corn sugar) has doubled 
and corn syrup consumption has risen 
nearly one fourth, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says in a report 
issued on the competitive relation- 
ships of sugar and corn sweeteners. 

Prewar consumption of sugar 
(1935-39) was about 98 lb. per capita, 
and of corn sweeteners, 10 lb.; where- 
as in 1950, consumption of sugar was 
97 lb. per capita and of corn sweet- 
eners, 15 lb. 

Use of corn sweeteners has been 
accelerated by the trend toward in- 
dustrial preparation of processed 
foods, the department says. Their use 
has increased significantly in the bak- 
ing, ice cream and canning industries. 
Corn products are rarely used as the 
exclusive sweetening agent in any 
prepared food product except bread. 
Generally, their use is restricted to 
one quarter or one third of total 
sweetener requirements. 

Relative sweetness is only one of 
the factors considered by food manu- 
facturers in selecting the sweetener 
or blend of sweeteners for each prod- 
uct. Effect on flavor and the moisture- 
retention quality of the product, con- 
trol of crystallization, and control of 
fermentation are among other impor- 
tant considerations, as also are cost, 
in-plant handling problems and re- 
strictions imposed by federal or state 
regulations. 

Trends in consumption of the major 
sweeteners were studied by the sugar 
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branch of the department’s Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration in 
a research project under authority of 
the Research and Marketing Act. The 
report on the study provides informa- 
tion, for the guidance of producing 
and consuming industries, concerning 
the suitability of the sweeteners for 
various prepared food products. A 
copy of the report, “Competitive Re- 
lationships Between Sugar and Corn 
Sweeteners,” may be obtained from 
the Office of Information Services, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


———-BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe. 


OLIN PRODUCTS MAKES 
TWO NEW APPOINTMENTS 


NEW YORK—Two new appoint- 
ments have been announced by Olin 
Products Co., Inc., New York. Edwin 
L. Holloway was named midwestern 
division manager and Robert R. Hop- 
per was appointed assistant to the 
vice president. 

The appointments were announced 
by James L. Spencer, vice president 
and director of sales of Olin Products 
Co., Inc., which has full responsibility 
for all sales and distribution of Olin 
cellophane. 

Mr. Holloway, whose headquarters 
will be in Chicago, joins Olin after 
handling advertising sales for the La- 
dies Home Journal in Chicago. Pre- 
viously, he was industrial sales man- 
ager in Chicago for Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Hopper is a veteran of 10 
years’ service with Olin, coming to 
his new post from the research de- 
partment of Olin Industries’ Western 
Cartridge Co. He has been studying 
cellophane production and distribu- 
tion for the past three years. 














You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 





Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. | 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry's 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


611 Board Trade 141 W. Jackson Bivd. 114 E. 40th St 
KANSAB CITY 6, MO CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YfORK 16, N. Y. 


$01 Lumsden Bidg. 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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ELEVATORS 








CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











bog. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








CARGILL 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Tre Ms 


T and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wiest S State Mevates 


Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 


Trade Building 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.. 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co, .... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
American Feed Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry 
Ames Harris Neville Co... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co, 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Borden Company os 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co... 
Bowman Dairy Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., 

Brolite Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. . 

Cameron, John F., & Co 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. ow 
Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co... 
Chelsea Milling Co. .. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So Bend R R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son . 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co..........+: 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ° 
Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co..... 
Commissiehandei ‘‘Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co.. 
Crawford & Law ... 

Crete Mills .... 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Gr 

De Boer, W.., 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses ....... 

Deutsch & Sickert Co...... 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Corning Corp., The 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Bagle Roller Mill Co... 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co... 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. B., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 
Fort Morgan Millis 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, . 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green’s Milling Co. ...... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Bngraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hotel Sherman 

Houston Ship Channel 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co, . 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. &S., & Sons........--. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. . 
Knighton, Samuel, 

Koerner, John E., & Co..... 


LaGrange Millis 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 

a Bakery Package Research 
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Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., . 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd..... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.... 
N. V. “Meeluaie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd. .... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B. P., Co. .... 
Montana Flour Millis Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Alfalfa CO sities & 
Ming Co. 


National Cotton Council 
National —— Corp. 

lidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, ‘vor R., 8r. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. .... 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 





Norrie Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company . 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Peek Bros. 


Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pletcher & Pollack 

Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Read Standard Corp. .. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 

Reilly, John F. . 

Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


Sands, Taylor and Wood Co. 
Schneider, W. H., 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 


Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicais, Inc. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.... 
Stolp & Co., Lrd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy . 

Sullivan, E. D., & Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

rex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.. 
Thompson Flour Preducts, Inc.. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag and Paper Co. 

Union Steel Products Co... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co... 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 


Voigt Milling Co. . 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd.. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills C 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. .. 

Western Canada Flour Milis Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour is Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills on eens 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williama, Cohen B., & Sons.. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. ....... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ......... 





The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


GENE == 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 
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How to make your dollars 
work twice as hard... 


Invest them in U.S. Defense Bonds. Every dollar you save 
this way does double duty; it works for America, and it 
works for you. 


1. 


Defense Bond dollars help America raise money needed 
now to build better, stronger defenses against our enemies 


from without. And by helping to stop inflation, they also 
fight those who would weaken us from within. 


For every three dollars you invest this year, Defense 
Bonds will return you four in 1961. As little as $2.50 a 


week will mount in ten years to more than $1,400! 


Why not start now to save regularly with U.S. Defense 


Bonds? The table below will help you pick the plan that 
suits you best. 


Save each week In 10 years you will have 


$ 719.11 
1,440.84 
2,163.45 
4,329.02 
7,217.20 
8,660.42 

10,828.74 











